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Remarks upon that Part of the Bishop of Lincoln’s late Charge 
to the Clergy of his Diocese, relative to the Bible Society, and 
tothe Intercourse of Churchmen with Dissenters. 53 p 
Combe, Leicester; Longman and Co. London. 1815, 


PHat « injury and loss tothe interests of Christian trath, 
Chrisdan piety, aud Christian charity,” of which the Dean of 
Bocking affectionately admonished the Church members of the 
Bible Society as the necessary result of its measures and pro- 
ceedings, and as involved im the very principle of its constitu. 
tion, have marked its progress from the period of its establish- 
ment to the present heur—appealing to them in behalf of every 
thing which they profess to reverence, with a more impressive 
importuyity, at every stage of its carcer, A mere glance at the 
titles which form the series prefixed to this article, will, we are 
persuaded, carry our readers with us in this introductory reflee- 
tion, and secure us their approbation of the plan which we have 
adopted for bringing the pamphlets under review, as the one best 
calculated to exhibit their respective merits, and to carry those 
convictions to all whom ii may concern, which they have indeed 
too long resisted ; but which, it is to be hoped, they may yet 
receive for some better purpove than unavailing self-reproach 
and vexation. , 

It is obvious that we are here ineluding in one critical investi- 
gation two discussions, which bave arisen at remote times and 

laces, and among different persons ; but it is equally obvious, 
that in the occasions which produced them, there is a sufficient 
similarity to justify the association, and to promise that a survey 
so conducted will turn to better account than if they were sepa- 
rately considered, and no advantage taken of the light which the 
respective disputants reflect upon each other. 

‘The first five pamphlets relate to two speeches reported to 
have been delivered from the chair at the annual meetings of the 
Norfolk and Nerwich Auxiliary Church Missionary and Bible 
Societies, in September, 1814, by the Lord Bishop of that 
divcese, and comprize the animadversions ef Mr. Forby upon 
certain positious attributed to bis Lordship ; two answers to those 
aiimadversions, Mr. Forby's rejoinder, and Mr. Glover's reply. 
The three last are a succession of assaults upon the Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln, for a passage in his charge recently delivered, and 
published without authority in the Loudon and provineial newse 


rs, | 
EM hat our readers may be in pessession of the whole subject, 
we here present them with the two speeches in gyrations as 
they stand cited from the Norwich Mercury in Mr. Forby’s ap- 


pendix ; intending lo supply the remaining document at its pro- 


per place by 4 similar citation. 
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“ At a numerous and highly respectable meeting of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Association, in St. Andrew's Hall, on Wednesday the 
28th of September, the Bishop of Norwich being calletir the chair, 
addressed the meeting as follows :— 7%, 

“Gentlemen and Ladies—Having never hitherto had the oppor: 
tunity of making my grateful acknowledgments to the original 
members of the Norwich and Norfolk Association, for the honour 
they did me in appointing me their President, I gladly seize the 
present occasion of returning them my cordial thanks, for an op- 
portunity which IT consider as highly eligible, on account of the 
very distinguished manner in which it connects me with the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East; an institution, 
the object of which I cannot but consider as the most pure, the 
most useful, the most benevolent, and the most truly christian, 
that can possibly enter into the heart of man, viz. to disseminate, 

means of missionaries, the revealed word of God; that is, to 
diffuse the light of truth over the dark regions of erro? and vice, 
There are, I know, some, and those too, very good and respect- 
able men, who start at the very name of missionary, forgetful that 
the apostles were the first missionaries, as the term apostle of itself 
sufficiently indicates ; forgetful, that if the same prejudices against 
missions had existed in the fourth century, which now exist with 
some, Britain might still have been what Africa and the greater 
part of India now are; forgetful too, of the express command of 
our Divine Master, ‘ go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” Surely this is a cause in which every 
Christian ought to unite! But still they tell us we must be- 
ware of enthasiasts. I, gentlemen, ata no friend to a zeal without 
knowledge and without discretion.. It hardly ever does any good, 
But those who affect to be so much alarmed at the spirit of enthu- 
siashm which is gone forth, may prevent the.effects which they 
apprehend, by joining our ranks, and by moderating that zeal 
ftom which they apprehend so many bad consequences. But they 
also tell us, that there are already two venerable societies in the 
Established Church. Be it so. I wish there were two hundred! 
I wish that every Christfan of every denomination was joined in 
one or other of them. “The field is wide enough for all our exer- 
tions. The harvest is great and the labourers are few. Hardly a 
century has elapsed since the first protestant missionary embarked 
for India, Owing to his piety and activity, a church was soon 
established in India, and the first Monarch of the House of Bruns- 
wick addressed a letter to him, written with lis own hand, ex- 
pressive of his approbation and esteem. The learned and religious 
Archbishop Wake did the same thing. Would to God that every 
tutare Monarch of that illustrious House, and every present end 
future Prelate would follow such an example! Whether you mect 
with the encouragement or not, of those from whom you have, in 
ry opinion, a right to expect it, I hope you will persevere. 

I hope you will never cease your endeaypurs, till the glad tidings 
of the gospel be preached in every corner of the world, ‘ as far as 
winds can waft and waters roll them.’ ” 

O02 “Abstract 
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“* Abstract of the proceedings of the Bible Society, held at St. Ane 
drew’s Halt, on Thursday week,. September 29th. 


‘* The Lord Bishop of Norwich opened the business. He said— 
We are met together for the third time on an occasion which can- 
not fail to interest the affections and understanding of every one 
who sincerely feels for the private or public happiness of his fellow 
creatures. The nature and end of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of those Auxiliary and Branch Societies which, to 
the honour of this kingdom, are establishing in every part of it, 
and particularly in Norfolk, are now so well far tare an you. all, 
that it would be a waste of time to enter into any explanation of 
them. I shall therefore content myself with congratulating you 
all most cordially on the rapid and almost miraculous success 
which hath attended this incomparable institution. Revollect for 
a moment, what but few years since was merely a cloud, little 
bigger than a man’s hand, i* new spread over the whole earth ; 
enriching with its fertilizing rains the barren regions of the dreary 
wilderness. This is no exaggerated statement ; it is a mere matter 
of fact; as may be seen by any one who will turn to the reports 
in the hands of you all. And yet there are persons who ean ob- 
ject to institutions like this! This is to me a matter of astonish- 
ment! and I am still more astonished to hear any well-informed 
protestant Divine assert, that the union of pious and learned Chris- 
tians of all denominations, for the express purpose of disseminat- 
ing the bible, which is the religion. of protestants,, can be injurious 
to a Protestant Establishment. I say it is surprizing that any man 
can be found who holds such language! For my own part, I have 
beforesaid, and I most solemnly repeat it, that if I could conceive 
that the union of such Christians, for the purpose of spreading 
Christianity, could be injurious to that Establishment to which L 
belong, and to which I am most conscientiously attached, I should 
feel it my duty to relinquish that Establishment ; and:for this plain 
reason, that I should think it wrong to sacrifice the end to the 
means. For the Ecclesiastical {stablishment, I wish to have it 
recollected, is nothing more than the best means, as it appears to 
us, of promoting and propagating genuine Christianity. This is 
the definition of the most enlightened philosopher and able divine 
of our time, Dr. Paley. To this definition Iadhere. But without 
entering into discussion on a point of this nature, I contend, that 
as long. as we continue to act in the manner we now do, without 
strife and vain glory—to acknowledge ourselves coadjutors and 
not competitors with any old society already established ; so long 
as we kcep to this line of conduct, we may bid defiance to the 
impotent attacks of a few, a very few individuals, who, notwith- 
standing our inoffensive and truly christian: line of conduct, are de- 
termined to call darkness light, and light darkness.” 


‘Fhe impression made upon Mr. Forby’s mind by the per- 
usal of these speeches is that which, we apprehend, will be very 
gencraily excited amongst our readers—that they could not have 

been 
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‘been faithfully reported, as, besides several positions which seem 
‘to bear internal evidence of having been greatly distorted, 
there are insinuations, couched indeed in general tefms, but 
by obvious implication, passing so severe a censure upon a large 
body of the Norfolk clergy, that it is scarcely credible his Lord- 
ship-could have uttered them, in such an assembly, under any 
circumstances, and most certainly not under those which are 
known to exist in the diocese of Norwich. A more unwarrant- 
able imputation indeed could scarcely be advanced against those 
excellent persons, who, unless specially excepted, must all be re- 
garded as ringleaders in the imputed delinquency, or one more in- 
jurious to religion; as the inevitable jesale of a charge of such 
“‘ forgetfulness” must be to lower the Clergy, thus stigmatised, 
both in the opinion ef their own parishioners and in public esti- 
mation. 


« If such an attack,” says Mr. I. *‘ were made frem a hos- 
ide quarter, on ‘ very good and respectable men,’ who would 
stand up.to repel it with more liberal indignation than your Lord- 
ship? But * it is not an open enemy that hath done us this dis- 
honour.’ We have experience enough to enable us to bear that. 
We cannot help feeling this blow, whether it come, or only 
seem to come, from your Lordship’s hand. T'rom no other could 
it give us equal pain.” 


Still, however, the limitations of canonical obedience are not 
to be broken through; nor can any course be legitimately takeu 
to wipe off even such an opprobrium as this, sent forth under 
the assumed sanction of Episcopal authority, till it can be 
shewn that the projected defence will mvolve no compromise of 
this paramount Clerical obligation. Mr. forby feels as every 
consistent Clergyman ought to feel upon this delicate subject. 


“I cannot even proceed,” he says, “ in that introductory 
statement,’ (viz. in what sense and on what grounds he takes 
upon himself to discuss the speeches in question) ** with confidence 
and satisfaction, till I shall have made one general observation 
which claims precedence of all others. In my very first page I 
must strongly mark a distinction, which will pervade every follow- 
ing one; which I shall always carefully keep in view, and which 
I am anxious that every ene ef my readers should as constantly 
contemplate. I am more especially anxious, that your Lordship 
should bear it in mind throughout the perusal of this letter, should 
you deign to peruse it. My distinction is this. What I know, or 
can reasonably believe, to have been actually delivered by your 
Lordship, as my Ordinary, on any thing pertaining to religion, 
whether on its doctrines or its dutics, I am bound to receive with 
deference. Perhaps it may fail to convince me. - Possibly I ma 
not fully comprehend it. I may be unable to embrace it wit 
cordial assent, but I must treat it with forbearance. To that, 
which is given to the public, no one knows from what quarter, or 
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on what authority, having your Lordship’s name annexed to it, 
but not bearing the genuine BI image and superscription, 
1 feel no respect, and I know not what should induce me to affect 
any. Between these two things, there is as wide a difference ag 
is possible.” 


Having thus drawn a line, which clearly distinguishes the 
speeches in question from that authoritative promulgation of 
admonition and judgment, the “ Allocutio Episcopi,” and leaves 
them fully and freely open to animadversion, Mr. F. proceeds, 
geriatim, to exonerate himself and his brethren from the inex- 
cusable “ forgetfuiness” which he conceives to be charged upon 
them in the former speech, in three successive allegations ; in- 
troducing the examination with some remarks on the. imputed 
* starting of some goud and respectable men at the very name 
of missionary,” which, from the limitations of place and circum- 
stances, ‘ will undoubtedly” (he says) “* be understood as espe- 
cially and (he fears) mtentiona!ly applicable” also “ to the Clergy.” 


la this part of his pamphlet he very judiciously clears the 
question from the contusion im which the travelling orators of 
the Society studiously involve it, and shews that the “ starting 
is not at the mame of misstonary,” but at the évstraments em- 
ploved im carrying on the work, and at the subjects on whom 
the missionary a is chiefly to be expended, “ the Hof- 
tentots, Boshiesmtn, and Namasquas,’ and other Heathens 
such as those, amongst whom are not to be found even the first 
yudiments of civilization. 

Upon thisslatter objection Mr. F. dwells at considerable 
length, laying down, as the basis of his argument, this position, 
that ‘* Christauity was not intended for savage man ;” in sup- 
ort of wlach he acduces the authority of Lardner, who at the 
end of his Heathen testumonies draws this as one of the conclu- 
sions of ** his laborious and accurate investigation of the Chris- 
tian history and literature of the early ages ;’ Mr. F. then appeals 
to the resulis, which are before the world, of the missionary la- 
bours amongst barbarians, both of Papists and Protestants. 
«* These reports and records,” he says, ‘* are easily enough ace 
cessible ; the more recent ones particularly, They all afford ta 
an attentive and reflecting reader strong proofs of the error and 
inutihty of departing from the /pes/olic practice of preaching 
the Gospel to civilized man only,” and shew “ that the institu- 
tion is directed to objects which there is uo reasonable hope of 
attaining.” 

Passing to the first alleged item of “ forgetfulness,” this 
very jmportant point, bearing so materially upon the merits of 
the question, viz. what was the Apostolic practice in this par- 
ticular Gomes under Mr. F.’s examination, aud he shews that 
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the modern missionary project of converting uncivilized nations 
js so totally discountenanced by the practice of the Apostles, 
that “‘ forgetfulness” is to be imputed rather to its supporters, than 
to those who withhold their co-operation: he admits, therefere, 
the propriety of the term, merely suggesting the necessity of 
inverting its application. But the remark, which claims most 
attention in this part of his strictures, is that called forth by the 
advantage taken of the literal similarity of the terms Missionary 
and Apostle, to make oratorical use of them as in all respects 
convertible. 


«¢ T have met,” he says, “ very lately with a small tract, in 
which the advocates for the conversion of the Jews, recommend 
their undertaking to the favour ef the public, by pleading * thag 
the Apostles were Jews.’ Undeniably, they were both Mission- 
aries and Jews. To plain uncultivated minds, the same words 
will be likely to convey always the same ideas. But surely no 
man who has been accustomed to reason and discriminate more 
correctly, can mean to sink the distinction between an Apostle 
and a wild fanatic, (for some such there must be) who will un- 
dertake a modern mission. He cannot mean to identify the Jews 
before, with the Jews after their rejection ; the Israelites to whom 
the Messiah immediately came, with the present inhabitants of St. 
Mary Axe and Duke’s Place. ‘To * palter in a double sense’ can 
never serve a good cause. In these instances, the object is te ob 
tain subscriptions. It is for those who attempt to obtain them thus, 
to consider whether they be not saying in their hearts, ‘ let us do 
evil that good may come.’ Purposed misrepresentation to these 
who are not likely to detect it, is always evil. The terms Apostle 
and Jew, thus used, come under the denomination of ¢ taking 
titles.” 


The instance of imputed forgetfulmess next alleged involves 
some intricate points of ecclesiastical Imstory, winch are rather 
too gratuitously assumed to give the necessary support to the 
odious contrast of which they are made the vehicle: Mr. F. 
therefore examines this charge in detail, correcting, by reference 
to authorities, two fundamental mistakes, as to the wra of this 
kingdom’s conversion to Christianity, and as to the source from 
which it descended to us; and poimting out, in two other im- 
stances, the irrelevancy of the example to the case which it i¢ 
cited to illustrate ; and for considering it thus particularly he 
assigns the followimg satisfactory reason: 


“ It is very observable,” he says, “ that popular speakers at 
these oratorical anniversaries let fall many vague and uuconsider- 
ed generalities. Haranguing copiously and volubly ed 
dum, they are apt to disregard all chance of ever being called ad 
probandum. They often seem to bestow little t ht on the core 
rectness of what they address to audiences, of whom they may 
presumes 
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presume that the great majority think no farther on the subject 
than what they hear. To notice such loose and unfounded posi- 
tions, on ordinary occasions, would be endless and unavailing. 
But if any thing of this kind be coupled with your Lordship’s ve- 
nerable name, in a printed report, it cannot but command the 
attention of those who do not, as well as those who do, believe 
the reality of the alleged connectien.” 


We shall not follow Mr. F. through his learned inquiry, but 
we caanot refrain from giving more exteaded publicity to a finan- 
cial expedient resorted to by the missionary agents, immediately 
subsequent to the meeting at which the speeches im question are 
reported to have been delivered, viz. the transmission to “ the 
churchwardens of many parishes of a bulky packet charged with 
a heavy postage, and containing, besides the plan and proceedings 
of the association, 2 circular letter, with the names of three 
secretaries, calling upon the churchwardens to apply to the of- 
ficiating ministers, to preach sermons or permit them to be 

reached for its benefit ;” and “also an anonymous printed 

andbill, vehemently pressing a// Christians for their contnibu- 
tions :——-even servants*, children, and paupers, for their 
pennies,” and very gravely assuring them, that had not such 
alms been given by “‘ very poor churches” of old, we must all 
have been Heathens at this day! “'To the hyperbolical repre- 
sentations of advertized puffing,” says Mr. F., “ to the impor- 
tunate pesterings of minute mendicity, who would vouchsafe 
an answer? This stuff, ‘ which dreams are made of; would not 
even have been mentioned here, but to contrast it with itself 
under other circuntstances. Placed under shelter of such gq 
name, it must have an answer.” 





* To wipe off the disgrace of this disgusting mendicity, Mr. 
Glover, in his reply, p. 42, refers to the last Report of the Society, 
where he says, its members are expressly cautioned against receiv: 
ing the subscriptions of servants. We have searched the Report re- 
ferred to for this caution, and we are concerned to state, that we 
have net succeeded in finding it. At p. 282 the question is put 
“ While our servants are eager to assist in this great cause, who 
will decline their profferred aid?” Two instances of the liberality of 
this class are then stated; the Jatter of them that of a labourer’s 
boy, at the sacrifice not merely of one meal of meat, with which, 
when the Puritans sent their foraging parties through the kingdom, 
their rapacity was satisfied, but of a weck’s meals of it. Then fole 
lows what we conceive Mr. G. alludes to, but it is not a caution 
against receiying, but a recommendation to observe “ prudence and 
caution fn soliciting and accepting such alms,” this however is not 
trusted without a full proportion of scriptural cant to act as an 
antidote to it; and the fact above stated shews, that the Society’s 
agents only consider it as an ornamental appendage to their report, 
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The last charge of “ forgetfulness” viz. of 
Divine Master’s express command to oe Gacpah te wo . 
every creature, is, as Mr. F. observes, *‘ a very weighty one in- 
deed ;" much too weighty, we entirely concur with him, to be 

without cautiously considering how far it is applicable. 

He evidently feels that the less is said upon it the better, and 
therefore, he merely shows, that the conduct complained of is 
capable of an explanation more consistent with clerical integrity, 
if reference be had to those scriptural hmitations which provide 
against the indiscreet and injurious observance of the command, 
and he ventures an opinion, that under existing circumstances the 
beneficent end m view will possibly “ be best expedited, so far 
as we may be instrumental, by wisely selecting from the vast mul- 
titudes who have not yet heard, those who Auve ears to. hear.” 

Mr. F.’s_ next observations are upon the persons referred to 
as alarmists at the spirit of enthusiasm, which they conceive to — 
have gone forth im the prosecution of missionary exploits, and 
upon the remedy suggested. He declares hunself ignorant who 
are intended m this significant imuendo, and therefore, for his 
and our reader's information, we cite the passage which a ‘om 
to be pointed at, and which will be found m Mr. Cunning 
tract on Church of England Missions, p. 42, where he iealba 
confidently of the existence of the evil at the grand theatre of 
action abroad, and discovers great anxiety to provide such a 
counterpoise of soberer councils as may “ check its exacerba- 
tions.” We, however, concur heartily m opinion with Mr. F, 
that the invitation to join the ranks of the Society with such a 
view, would “ more firmly determine us to stand aloof.” 


‘“< IT would by all means,” he proceeds, “leave off such strife 
before it were meddled with. I cual not imagine it possible 


“ To control 
** Between the fits this fever of the soul, 


“ by offering counsels of mildness and moderation ; as an intermit- 
tent may be cured by administering in the like intervals, 

doses of the Peruvian Bark.”-- On the contrary, I should be 
afraid of increasing the violence of the paroxysms by officious in- 
terference. Who would venture into a Society of Enthusiasts for 
the purpose of overruling their extravagances? None but a man 
less sane than he ; 


“In Corym atque Eurum solitus sevire flagellis— 
“‘ Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigeum.”” P. 49, 





The last of Mr. F.’s animadversions on the former speech, 
which we shall notice, are those called forth b ps bss passage con- 
taming an “ ardent wish for no less than two hundred Mission. 
ary Societies !! and that every Christian, of every denomination, 
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was joined to one or other of them.” This,” says Mr, F, 
“has been quoted as a noble and memorable dictum in several 
publications, widely circulated among the people of districts 
near and remote,’ and therefore he deems it expedient to give 
his reasons at length for not concurring in it; and they are such 
as, we have no doubt, will carry conviction ‘to every intellizent 
and unprejudiced reader, that the institation, as well at home in 
raising its resources, as in their application abroad, has a mis- 
ehievous rather than a beneficial operation upon the cause of 
Christianity ; at home,—by fomenting endless and enthusiastic 
strife, by encouraging the propensity to speculative, rather than 
practical charity; abroad,—by begetting amongst the Heathen 
contempt, instead of reverence, for the Gospel, making its mis- 
sionaries, from their ignorance and dissensions, a bye-word 
among them, and thus, if not defeating, giving at least great 
obstruction to the success of any legitimate and well-digested 
plan which muy be adopted for their conversion. 

In the course of Mr. F.’s remarks, “the mendicant system,” 
as he very happily designates it, together with its whole retinue 
of pulpit. pelliote, travelled itinerants, deacons and ceaconesses 
for the nursery, the kitchen, and the cottage, as «iso its sturdy 
nmportunity, and indirect expenditure, are developed : in illus. 
tration of the latter of which particulars, a citation is made from 
the printed account of the disbursements of the London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews, for the year 1813, 


« From which it plainly results, that of every guinea given for 
the purposes of the Society, nearly five shillings go towards the 
handsome conveyance of secretaries and preac hers in post-chaises, 
and their comfortable accommodation at inns and lodgings on their 
official excursions ; towards the support of an expensive establish- 
ment of charitable stipendiaries, and towards incidental and petty 
expences not worth specifying.” (P. 55. 


And vet this is not all, for two inexplicable items follow, which 
added to 17051. 7s. Sd. the amount of charges hast adverted to, 
make a total of @8591. 15s. @d. not easily reducible under any 
legitimate head of expenditure. 

Upen thé second speech, set forth as delivered on the following 
dwy at the awxiliary Bible Soctety’s Anniversary, Mr. F.’s ob- 
servations are confined to two remarkable passages, viz. the 
description given of the success of the Lastitation, as “ almost 
miracelous,” and the dark and undefined declaration of disrespect 
to the Establishment, when compared under certain contingent 
circumstances with the Bible Society. 

The deep regret excited by the former passage in Mr. F.’s 
mind will be felt, we are persuaded, im common by all our rea- 

ders ; 
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ders; for it is truly lamentable, that the presumptuous habit of 
referring to Divine interposition the success of any measure, in 
support of which, popular frenzy is to be excited, should have 
received seeming encouragement from venerable authority.— 
The phenomenon of the Bible Socicty’s success is, as Mr. F. 
observes, so far from affording any justification of this Janguage, 
that a simple statement of “ notorious matters of fact” will ex- 
plain it, and show, that “the real wonder would have beet if 
the Society had been at all less prosperous than it as.” Wath 
this statement, admirably drawn up, he furmshes us, and we 
give it in his own words.— 


« All possible varieties of religious sect and persuasion, however 
openly or covertly hostile to each other, have discovered one point, 
in which all can, for a time, co-operate, and be, ostensibly at least, 
of one heart and one mind. While this unanimity lasts, such a co- 
alition, simply in itself, and without any circumstances auxiliary, 
must, of necessity, acquire more extensive popularity, and receive 
ampler contributions, than any one which is partially, however, 
liberally supported. 

‘‘ The unequalled, and before unattempted, activity of the zea- 
lous supporters of this institution, is a circumstance powerfully 
promoting its success, Every where and at all times, alive, awake, 
and alert in its interests; by themselves, their agents, and sub- 
agents, they are ‘ instant in season and out of season ;’ me gt 
ening its phalanx and marshalling its auxiliaries, training its 
branches, engrafting its cions, leading its very tendrils im every 
possible direction, 4ill it literally fills the land; canvassing and 

ransacking every part of society, from the top of the scale to the 
bottom; catching every contribution, that can be got by solicita- 
tion, by suggestion, by management, by influence, from the talent 
of the prince, down to the pauper’s mite; deeming nothing too 
high to aim at, nothing too mean to accept ; and sweeping all to- 
get ther into one vast aggregate. ” 'P. 66. 


The last passage in the speech of the Bishop, which calls forth 
Mr. P.’s ammadversions is, perhaps, the most extraordinary one 
ever attributed to such a speaker. We learn from hias, that at is 
a “ repettion literally exact” of a declaration published the pre- 
weding year under the assumed sanction of the same euthurity. 
Mr. F. makes several attempts to give it an inoffeusive 
but after all, the premeditated prostration of the Church Esta- 
blishment at the feet of the Bible Society cannot be got rid 
of, and we are left “to dament” with him, “ that apy 
purporting to have been used by one of the Vathers of the 
Church should, at once, be so mortifying to her friends and so 
flattering to her evemies,” and that the sous of confusion should 
ke suffered to avail themselyes of such high authority, for recon. 
ciling 
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cilig the uffthinking part of the community to that state of 
things, when, as Mr. F. well describes it, 


« Every individual will be his own priest and his own preacher i 
when the Bible in his hand will be his church, his pulpit, and his 
altar; and the whole Christian world (as long as it continues 
Christian) will be one vast Babel of heterogeneous doctrines,” 


In concluding our remarks upon this able Pamphlet, there is 
one part of it of an apologetical nature, intended to protect its 
anthor from the imputation of officiousness or of other unworthy 
motives, which appears to us rather unnecessary, and which 
we observe upon, because it proceeds from a feeling which we 
fear has prevented the exposure of much of the trick and con- 
trivance of Auxiliary agents in remote places, which it would 
have been very advantageous to the public to know. Un. 
doubtedly, such men as Mr. F. describes himself to be, (xar’ 
20% 7v, a private clergyman,) may be supposed to emerge from 
their “ obscurity and seclusion” with considerable diffidence, to 
face the public on questions much agitated by practiced and well- 
known writers: but in cases hike the present such persons are 
the very men to come forward. Multitudes are gained by docal 
activity and maneeuvring, to whom general discussion never finds 
its way, and to whom no particular caution is addressed. The 
proper person to undeceive this numerous class in the community 
3s a private respectable man, of good sense, sound judgment, 
competent knowledge, and right principles among themselves. 
Speaking unostentatiously through the provincial press he will 
be heard, and with attention too, in his own district. Our re- 
commendation therefore is, that “ this defensive warfare” be car- 
ried on, in future, in “ affairs of posts,” rather than in general 
engagements. We augur well of them. We hope to hear of 
them im all directions ;—ull those marauding invaders,—the re- 
suscitated mendicant orders of the last and worst period of Pa 
corruption, are no longer able, “ by their good words and fair 
speeches, to deceive the hearts of the simple.” 

The Pamphlet next in order—the first reply which Mr. 
Forby’s Letter produced, is an anonymous one, and of a mixed 
character ; for in different parts of it we are distinctly told, that 
upon the subject of Church Missions and Bible Societies, the 
author has the honour to think with Mr. Forby; that he “ ad- 
mits” the justice and excellency of Mr. F.’s remarks on the nature 
of Missions, and thinks he has well and ably shown, “ that Chris- 
tianity was not intended for savage man;” that his “ arguments 
are such as may profitably be recommended to all who have not 
made up their minds as to the utility of Church Missionary Asso- 
ciations ;” and that he also “ perfectly accords with him in opinion 


respecting 
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respecting the means by which Bible Societies havebeen enabled 
to take such strong hold on the affections of the public.” But 
Mr. Forby is not merely indebted to his respondent for a detailed 
confirmation of his own sentiments on the important points in 
debate, and of the force of argument by which be a them, 
the confirmation extends to the judgment passed by Mr. F. upon 
both the Speeches, which are the subject of his animadversions ; 
of the former of which, our author “ confesses,” that “ it-is a 
speech, the sentiments of which he cannot bring himself to a 
prove ;” and of the latter, that he thinks it ‘ more indefensible” 
than the former, which declaration he proceeds to support by 
enumerating its many untenable positions. 

Thus far then Mr. F. finds m his adversary a very able advo- 
cate, we now turn to the cause he is Sever’ f maintaining, and 
shall set before our readers the nature of his defence. He states 
his belief, that “ of the gemuineness of the Speeches there is no 
doubt,” and though it gives us great pain to see such a state- 
ment, yet most certainly a persuasion of their genuineness can 
alone account for an attempt at vindication. This is contained 
in several short passages dispersed through the pamphlet, and is 
to the following effect; that on the occasions in question, “ he 
(the Bishop) is to be considered merely as a popular orator, and 
speaking from the warm and impassioned enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment,—a moment certainly not the most friendly to-the origination 
of calm and correct sentiment ;” that “ it is not expected of a 
public speaker to be perfectly accurate in points confessedly im- 
material ;” “ that the speech in question was merely a popular 
address to an anomalous and popular assembly; and not. there- 
fore to be subjected to too severe a scrutiny; without recol- 
lecting how much others, in equally exalted stations, have, in 
the opinion of those who differ from them, committed them- 
selves upon this unpropitious subject ;” that “ this opinion hap- 
pens to have been unguardedly expressed, (no uncommon thing 
in a promiscuous and popular assembly) or incorrectly given, or 
perhaps not worded in the clearest manner, and but little divested 
of its obscurity in the subsequent report ;” and lastly, that “ the 
aforesaid passage, though neither a definition of Dr. Paley’s nor 
a definition at all, perhaps for mere popular purposes may come 
near enough to hoth.” After all, however, our author seems 
to give up as hopeless this part of the task he has undertaken, 
for he closes his defensive labours, with “ most sincerely lament- 
ing, that the Bishop’s speeches should have been so loosely and 
unguardedly worded as to subject his Lordship to a remon- 
strance, at once insulting in its language, petulant in its invec- 
tives, and coarse in its application; and that any sentiments 
should have escaped such a Prelate as to call forth the unbee 
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coming bitterness of such an adversary.” ‘To which lamentation, 
as far as it respects the Bishop, we most cordially say, Amen, 
as we do also to the “ firm belief” which we meet with a few 
pages afterwards, “ that he will eventually find himself in an error 
respecting the nature of some of his present counections,” and 
in the “ ferveat hope, that he may see the things which belon 
unto his peace and to the security of the Church, of which, by 
his mildness and tolerance he is certainly au ornament, whether 
by his opinions he be a bulwark or not, before it be too late.” 
. We now come to that part of the letter directly levelled at 
Mr. Forby, aud as its writer has admitted that the speeches are 
indefensible,” and that the positious and arguments advanced 
against them are sound and good, the manner of conducting the 
attack is evidently the only point which he has himself left open 
to reprehension, and to this point it is that he directs all his 
hostility, pouring forth upon Mr. F. and bis production every 
term of opprobrium that can be named, and endeavouring, by a 
continual contrast of the stile of address with the public station 
and amiable private virtues of the Bishop, to make Mr. FP. an 
object of general reprobatien. 

We proceed to Mr. Glover's reply, which commences with 
a position to which we cordially subscribe, addressing Mr. F. 
he says, 


“As a public remonstrance from a clergyman to his diocesan 
you will fully agree with me in the reason I had to look for some 
strong and imperious ground to be established by it, upon which 
not merely its expediency but its paramount necessity should test, 
because without this it not only loses its value, but it becomes, to 
use your own emphatic langeage, an act of ‘ arrogance, irreverence, 
and indecorum ;’ it tends to the subversion of that discipline which 
forms so fair a feature of our Church Establishment, it contributes 
to throw down the walls of our Sion, and to let in the beasts frem 
the forest, and the wild boar from the wood, to revel in her 
vineyard, 

In nostros fabricata est Machina muros.” 


Of course he docs not see this “ paramount necessity,” and 
therefore pronouncing Mr. F.’s scepticism as to the authenticity 
of the speeches “ a flimsy subterfuge,” and his distinction between 
the duly attested and unaccredited Judgment of his diocesan, a 
vain conceit, he pleases himself with the idga that he has made 
short work with Mr. P. in a point upon which it is evidently very 
near his heart to remain invulnerable, and declares him “ self- 
convicted of a breach of that ‘ respectful forbearauce,’ which he 
so strongly impresses upon his readers iu the very front of his 
publication.” 

“< This 
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_ © This distant skirmishing about outposts,” as Mr. Glover 
designates it, continues through eleven pages, in which the same 
sort of contrast between the personal amiabilities of the Bishop, 
und the “ unhappy moods” of Mr. Forby, which formed the 
substance of the former pamphlet, is shifted into every variety of 
shape to excite odium against the man, and thus to lessen the 
influence which his reasonings have deservedly acquired on public 
opinion. At page 12, however, Mr. Glover first obliging the 
world with the interesting intelligence that he “ thinks aad acts 
with the Bishop both in this and other umportaut parts of his 
Lordship’s public conduct,” and therefore is in some sort identi- 
fied with his Lordship in the animadversions made upon hia, 
and of course in all the compliments which he receives, disclaims 
all intention of further bush-fighting in the defence either of his 
Lordship or himself, that he may “ pass on to discussions of 
greater moment, and defend the conduct of the Church Mis. 
sionary and Bible Societies against Mr. F.’s aspersions,” and 
“ particularly refute that monstrous position of his that CAristie 
anity was not intended for savage man.” 

The testimony of Lardner, which Mr. F, takes as the basis 
of his argument, is quickly dispatched; “ Lardner, J should 
think, never intended”—* All that Lardner could have meant”—~ 
“ Lardner would not have slighted,” reverse, to Mr. Glover's 
satisfaction, the plain import of his words, though they are the 
words of a scholar remarkable for his accuracy and his researches, 
and express a conclusion deliberately drawn at the close of as 
laborious an investigation as the “ state of gentilism” ever 
underwent. 

Mr. Glover now enters upon a consideration of Mr. F.’s 
position in two points of view, viz. “* As resting on opinion, and 
as sanctioned by experience,” and having, in the specious form of 
questions, insinuated that Mr. Forby has advanced the unqualified 
assertion, contrary to the express declaration of our Liturgy, that 
the Almighty wills that no endeavours shall be used to convert the 
Heathen, and that Mr. F. interprets our Saviour’s commission to 
his Apostles as limiting the preaching the Gospel “ to every civi- 
lized creature,” Mr. G. proceeds to state the grounds by which hig 
own opinion is supported, and alleges confidence w the divipe 
assistance to a work having such an vlyect in view, (i. €. to the 
pilgrim good imtent)—the greater congeniality of truth than false- 
hood to the mind of man, (manifested, we venture to surmise, ite 
his “‘ changing the truth into a lie.)”—And the “ better results 
than past experience furnish, to be reasoriably hoped” from Mis« 
sions under “ the better auspices of the Missionary Society,” 
(the very contested point gratuitously assumed )—-as “ the sas 
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and sanctions as far as opinion is concerned of his conduct ig 
supporting Missions in uncivilized countries.” 

- The remainder of Mr. Glover's Reply is cast in the sameé 
mould as its introductory pages, and is little else than bush-fight- 
ing resumed upon the subject of the speech delivered at the Bible 
Society Meeting. 

We now return to Mr. Forby, who, properly alive to his repu- 
tation in the world, feels it his duty to repel attacks whicli 
“ vilify his character, defame his principles, misrepresent his 

meaning, distort his language, and call him by unseemly names.” 
~ Of his anonymous correspondent, however, lie deents it unbe- 
coming him to take any notice, and he very truly states that 
what Mr. Glover is pleased to entitle his Reply certainly deserves 
none. But taught by the daily exbibited routine of Bible Society 
manceuvres that that gentleman “ if he were not exposed, would 
certainly use a la mode de Dealtry, Xc. his claim to victory,” he 
judiciously considers that “ a few leisure bours wilh not be 
misemployed in such short notices of his slight cavils” as will 
“ deprive him of that pretence.” 
Mr. F. sets out with observing that the most effectual way to 
ve Mr. G.’s Title a misnomer would be briefly to re-state 
the substance of his own argument, and compare it with what 
Mr. G. has advanced ; but heartily disposed to say not one word 


more than is necessary to his purpose, he shall merely meet 
Mr. G., on a few points, on which he has attempted to be either 
argumentative or facetious. But the defence of his literary 
reputation is of very inferior moment in his mind to the clearing 
himself from the charge of disrespect to his diocesan. 


‘« Before I come (he says) to these particulars, I must speak upon 
another part of my subject, which (whatever Mr. G. may think or 
say) lies much nearer to my heart. In every page of the Reply 
I am treated as the harsh, malignant, rancorous, and scurrilous 
calumniator of the Bishop. I will re-assert, and ratify what I have 
said personally of that good man: for a good man I do most un- 
feignedly believe him to be. 

*¢ T have expressed my conviction of his ‘ invariable benevolence 
of intention.” I have borne my testimony to his ‘ character of 
uncorruptedness and sincerity in the cause of religion’—that he 
‘ is believed to do whatsoever he does in that cause, heartily as to 
the Lord and not unto men;’ and that ‘in every thing, he is 
actuated by the charity that thinketh no evil.’ I have declared, 
that ‘ for his private virtues I entertain an unfeigned esteem ;’ and 
that ‘ the little particular intercourse I have had with his Lordship, 
has excited no other personal and private feelings, than those of 
esteem and respect.’ All this I believed and I felt when I wrote 
it, and I believe and I feel it vow.” P. 6. 


Having 
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Having recapitulated his testimony to the private virtues of 
the Bishop, and thus shewn how much he had it at heart to 
qualify his remonstrance with the strongest. demonstrations of 
personal respect, Mr. Forby’s sensibility under the aspersions cast 
upor him constrains him to enter further upon his own vindica- 
tion; and first renewing the asseveration of his belief, “ on the 
strongest probability,” that the “ words and sentiments” animad- 
verted upon were not verbatim the Bishop's, but either “ wholly 
supposititious, or at least greatly misrepresented,” he challenges 
the production of any passage in which his “ censure” is not 
“aimed” solely and precisely at the words, and in which his 
strokes of sarcasm” corteiah severe, are not so “ guardedly” 
inflicted as to “ ward them off” from his Lordship. 

Upon the important fact of absolute verbal identity we have 
already stated our persuasion to be the same as Mr. Forby’s ; 
and after the liberties taken by Mr. Glover with words and 
meaniugs, which Mr. F. has exposed, we confess ourselves 
equally unable with him to allow Mr. G.’s loose indefinite 
expressions to the contrary to shake our conviction. Indeed 
that conviction has been strengthened by what it is impossible to 
consider in any other light than as more flagrant liberties recently 
taken with his Lordship’s name. For it cannot be, that his 
Lordship has held up to the scorn and obloquy of a mixed mul- 
titude of factious Churchmen, and dissenters of all denomina- 
tions, a member of hisown Venerable Bench * : neither can it be, 
that he has so condescended as to address a letter to such a man 
as Mr. Hay +; much less that in that letter, avowedly intended by 
its writer for publication, he has traduced that part of the legisla- 
ture of the kingdom, indeed all persons indiscriminately, “ either 
in or out of parliament,” who have withstoud the aggressions of 
the Irish Romanists, as actuated by “ narrow, prejudiced; and 
selfish views,” as justifying their opposition, in One instance by 
the use of “ every possible chicane ;” in another, by “ poorly quib- 
bling.” and in a third, by what “a man of common sense ‘can hardly 
give them credit for saying in sincerity ;” and in this spirit and by 

ihese means, “ exciting the discontent and outraging the feelings of 
more tian four millions of the inferiur ranks of Catholics ; taking 
pains to wound the honest pride of the independent gentlem: n” of 
that persuasion, and treating “ the Peers” in a manner “ resembling 
that in which an Algerine Corsair treats his Christian prisoners, 
unfeelingly adding mockery to mjustice.” ‘These, we repeat it, can- 
not be the genuine productions of an English Bishop: they only 
call forth therefore a more confident reference to Mr. F.’s apposite 
citation, “ Ciceronem ita scripsisse vix ipsi quidem Ciceroni 
* See Norfolk Chronicle, Sept. 23d, 1815. 
+ Dublin Chronicle, June 30th, 1815. 
P p affirmant: 

YOL. IV. DECBMBER, 181§. 
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affirmanti crediderim ;” whilst they shew by two additional preg- 
nant instances, that it was no vajn conceit on which his appre- 
hensions were founded, that the “ open” and “ the covert ene. 
mies of our Church,” and “ its misjudging friends, who aim at 
innovation incompatible with the chayacter of the times and the 
tempers of men, are closing round the Bishop on every side, aud 
endeavouring to forward their own schemes, by practising upon 
that liberality and churity unsuspicious of all evil, which HE does, 
but they do not possess. 

It is sufficient for Mr. Forby to rest his vindication upon the 
ground which he took when he made his remonstrance, viz. “ his 
real and strong persuasion that the speeches were not” his Lord- 
ship’s, and this ground we are persuaded he has made good ; but 
had he quitted it, and in deference to his opponents yielded the 
point of authenticity, still we conceive that the distinction between 
the speeches in question aud the “ Allocutio Episcopi,” so clearly 

oe tthe outset of his former pamphlet, would have ren- 
dered his vindication easy, nay that it is furnished by his opponents 
themselves: for Mr. Glover has. most certainly supplied “ the 
oe and imperious ground of remonstrance” which he calls 

or, when he states in two passages, a few pages distant from 
each other, that some of the Clergy may have been particularly 
pointed at, in speeches which made too deep and lasting an 
impression to be hastily forgotten, though this concession is cou- 
pled with an attempt, in our apprehension both captious and 
abortive, to except Mr. F. upon his own testimony, from the num- 
ber: and the anonymous respondent has removed every restraint 
which delicacy might impose, by declaring, as he does, that the 
Bishop “ is to be considered merely as the popular orator” on 
that occasion, and if so, most certainly not as the Diocesan. 

The duty to himself discharged, Mr. F.’s attention is now 
turned to Mr.G. to “ meet him according to engagement, as the 
champion of the two Societies,” on some of his attempts to be ar- 
gumentative or facetious ; and here an exposure very litule credi- 
table to Mr. G, takes place : for in one instance it appears, that in 
citing from Mr. F’. he leaves out or changes what does not suit 
his purpose; in another that he gives Mr. I.’s words correctly, 
but slides from his meaning; im another that he composes bis 
sentence of words and phrases most of which Mr. F. had used, 
but which have been taken from their respective contexts, 
and strung together with other words into a period serving 
his purpose; in another that with his usual dexterity he gives 
Mr. F.’s words a twist from the text to which he did, to one 
to which he did wot apply them; and in another, ‘that. adduc- 
ing Mr. F.’s authorities he omits the words to which he obviously 
did, and quotes those to which he obviously did not refer: and 
the resultof Mr. F.’s rejoinder is, “ that full conviction is af- 


forded 
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of his Reply. . That Mr. G. has left Mr. F’.’s argument exactly 
_as he found it: that the secondary or subordinate parts of it, or 
the topics incidentally connected with it, at which he has cavilled, 
have all been prepared for his use by inserting, omitting, substi- 
tuting, or transferring words, and that he has then proceeded to 

reply not to Mfr. F.’s nonsense or falsehood, but to Ais own.” 
Mr. Glover however will have the last word ; the policy of the 
Tustitution imposes this hard service upon him ; for Mr. Fs are 
strong, and, as far as they are known, popular pamphlets ; and the 
unalterable maxim is, that “ Expositions which obtain a hearing 
from the public would be doing harm if no direct answer ap- 
peared.” And the Norfolk auxiliary anniversaries would have 
been two dull unedifying days, had not a new text book been 
produced against their meeting, to give the inferior propagandists 
their cue for the ensuing year, and to put off the evil day of 
complete reprobation. We do not however deem it necessary 
to enter much into this further attempt to perplex a case, which 
we conceive incontrovertibly decided. ‘The single point of any 
moment, for which Mr. G, contends, is that the Scriptures sanc- 
tion, and History records the preaching the Gospel to savages. 
He gives indeed an imposing aspect to his authority upon this 
subject, by setting forth the anxious enquiry in which he la- 
Loured during several years upon one difficult branch of it, and 
his almost universal acquaintance with whatever has been written 
in its elucidation. ‘This is stated in his former pamphlet; in the 
present one we are favoured with similar information, relative 
to the process which he pursued “to ascertain what. were the 
actual tenets and doctrines maintained at the present day by the 
adherents to the Church of Rome.” And -his Oracles in 
this latter instance will form a good criterion for the value of 
his authorities in the former. ‘These he states to be Bossuet and 
Du Pin; the latter of whom is well known to have been an ob- 
ject of jealousy to the members of his own Communion, 4s in- 
tending to betray the Romish Church, and ts weaken the foundation 
upon which it pretended to stand; and the former to have been 
thought, by many of his learned contemporaries, to have per- 
verted its essential doctrines in the very work to which Mr. F. 
appeals; a work to which the Doctors of the Sorbonne never 
gave their approbation though requested so to do, and which 
the Pope refused to sanction till, after eight years powertul 
solicitation, he was convinced’ that it was artfully contrived 
to support the Roman Catholic cause, and to reconcile the 
Protestants to it*, If a person pretending to arbitrate in the 
Roman 
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* See the condemnation of Monsicur Du Pin, his History by 
the Archbishop of Paris, 4to. 1696, and Archdeacon Tottie’s 
pp 2 Charge 
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Roman Catholic controversy will go to Bishops of the Galli- 
can Church for direction to the genuine sources of information, 
lhe deserves to be taken in as Mr. G. bas been: and if he can 
so commit himself, as to confront authorities thus chosen with 
Bellarmine and the class books of the college of Maynooth, all 
he has to do is to consider himself henceforth hors de combat ; 
for it is impossible that his judgment can in future have the 
weight of a feather in theological disputations. 

We now come to the secon? division of our series; and, as 
a necessary introduction to our strictures on the three remaining 
Pamphlets of which it is composed, presentour readers with the 
extract from the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, which was made 
the occasion of their publication. We make our eitation from 
the second of the three Pamphlets, addressed to the Bishop by 
a clerical member of the Bible Society ; and we have preferred 
this record of it, because of the pains taken by the author to 
collate the copies which had appeared in print, aad thus to. re- 
move all reasonable doubt of its accuracy. 


“ In the pastoral Charge which the Bishop of Lincoln is at pre- 
sent delivering to his Clergy, his Lordship gives the well-earned 
mecd of praise to the venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which for nearly two centuries has been most unosten- 
tatiously, but effectually, employed in extending the blessings of 
real Christianity, as a Bible Society, as a Missionary Society, as 
encouragers of religious education, and as distributers of religious 
Books and Tracts: he also gives the warmest commendation of the 
Sociéty for Promoting the Education of the Poor on the Madras 
System; and he entreats tlre parochial Clergy to diffuse the benefits 
of both those Institutions as widely as possible. His Lordship ex- 
presses deep regret in observing that many of the Clergy of his 
diocese have become members of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, when they might have obtained every advantage they 
there sought, from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
whose principles and practice have been long tried. From this So- 
ciety they might have procured more Bibles and New Testaments, 
for the sanre Subscription, besides the additional privilege of yal 
chasing Prayet Books, and many most excellent religious publica- 
tions, on the cheapest terms. He considers the constitution of 
the Bible Society to be very dangerous to the established religion, 
and to the orthodox principles af those who attend its meeting, as 
it admits members of any creed, and of no creed; and he thinks, 
that, however sincere the motives might have been which originally 
induced unsuspicious Clergymen of the Church of England to join 
it, they must now have seen enough in the published accounts of 
its general and auxiliary mectings, and in the proceedings and 





Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Worcester, 1763, at the 
end of his volume of Sermons, in which Bossuet’s design to decoy 
the Protestants unto Popery is well exposed. 
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speeches there, to induce them to withdraw from it; or, at least, 


to raise some misgivings in their minds, as to the real views of 


many of its most active members. , 

‘“« His Lordship states, that though it be our duty to show gén- 
tleness and forbearance and charity towards all our Christian bre- 
thren, yet that we are not authorized to give the right hand of fel- 
lowship, or co-operation, to those who cause divisions; but, on the 
contrary, we are taught (Rom. xvi. 7.) to avoid them: and he 
seems to think it most absurd and unaccountable, that they who 
pray in their liturgy to be delivered from false doctrine, hercsy, and 
schism, should unite in religious associations with those who pub- 
licly avow the falsest doctrines, the most notorious heresies, and the 
most determined schism ; as strange would it be (says his Lordship ) 
to see loyal Britons forming a political association with, or fur- 
nishing money and arms to, those whom they knew to be exciters of 
sedition, abettors of privy conspiracy, and promoters of rebellion.” 
P. 8. 


The “ Brirr ANswer” which first appeared, and which 
was sent, by special messenzer's, to all the chief towns of the 
Diocese immediately upon its publication, commences with a 
reason (remarkable for its decency) for bringing the passage under 
discussion, viz. that “ his Lordship was understood to have de- 
clined printing it (his Charge) in his own name, in order that 
he might not be involved in controversy.” It is trve that his 
Lordship did decline to priut it, though most strongly solicited 
by the great body of his Clergy so to do at most (if not all) of 
the places where he held his Visitation. He had discharged his 
duty in putting those, for whom he is officially responsible, in 
possession of his “ Godly judgment” on a point vitally affecting the 
great interests of religion, and yet so perplexed by the sophistries 
both of open enemies and false brethren, that they kad a right 
to expect a decided opinion from him for their direction and sup. 
port; and here he chose to stop, it is very possible for the cause 
alleged, as deeming it, perhaps upon the whole expedient, or 
at least more conducive to his own peace, not to give cccasion 
to those who are ever apon the watch to seize it, for speaking 
evil of dignities, aud bringing into contempt all legitimate au- 
thority which has not swicidal/y lent itself to the furtherance of 
their designs. If, however, sach were his Lordship’s motives for 
excusing himself from acceding to the wishes of his Clergy, the 
pamphlet before us must soon have taught him that his forbear. 
ance had been worse thar unavailing ; for this forbearance is very 
decorously construed into “ a secret conviction of the weakness of 
the cause which he has undertaken to support,” whilst his end is 
defeated by a surreptitious extract, published in different newspa- 
pers and periodical journals; and by a most insolent insinyation in 
the above-cited passage, the imputation is cast upon him, that he 
privately promoted the publication by means of his attendauts, 
sarcastically 
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sarcastically designated in the ensuing pages his Aides-de-Camp, 
in the hope, that “the substance of it” (bis Charge) might, 
« by bush fighting and sharp shooting,” atchieve the same ob- 
ject” as “ the main army, which “it had been found inconve- 
nient and impolitic to bring up.” Who were the publishers, 
. of course, it is not possible to ascertain; but at Leicester a 
clergyman was detected in the act of transcribing, and required 
by the Bishop to desist; and he was not an Aide-de-Camp of 
his Lordship, but one of the most zealous purtizans of the con. 
federacy; and the obvious presumption from all that has ap- 
peared is, that his adversaries themselves were the publishers. 
Having thus prefaced his undertaking the author, stating him- 
self to be a Churchman, and a Member both of the Bible So. 
ciety and of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
proceeds very consistently to depreciate the latter Institution ; and 
to compliment the dissenters at the expence of his brethren. 
This, together with the puritanical invective of Popery, founded 
upon the worn-out calumny that the dispersion of the Bible is the 
f object of alarm, and with the equally worn-out emblazonment of 
| “venerable Bishops, Royal Dukes,” “ Illustrious Peers,” and 
“ Members of his Majesty's Government,” “ who patronise the 
Society,” constitutes the substance of much empty declamation in 
the ensulug pages. 

The Pamphlet, which follows next im the series, assails the 
Bishop from a higher quarter. Its author sets himself forth as 
not merely a member, but a minister of the Church of England, 
He has evidently much the advantage of his predecessor in in- 
tellectual power, but his superiority is exhibited, not in that ge- 
nuime excellence which makes anauthor respectable, whatever cause 
he espouses, but mm the measured and digested malignity of lis ob- 
servations, which are framed not for conviction but effect. Asa 
a | sort of preface to the extract from the Charge, five pages of intimi- 
dation precede it, in which a muster of the Bible Society’s forces 
is made and set in array before the Bishop ; “ the 21,000 persons 
nearly all of the lower orders,” enlisted in “the Southwark Aux- 
iliary alone,” and regularly organised in 12 regiments *, being 
numerically displayed, whilst it is admitted, in so many words, 
that “there are circumstances under which this Mass of the 
Community might prove highly dangerous to the Church, 
which circumstances are stated to be, their “‘ becoming impressed 
with the idea that the Church is indifferent to their best interest, 
views what is done for them with a jealous eye, and seems to 
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4 * It is remarkable, that the first act of violence in the Puritanical 
2). Rebellion was “ a mighty and tumultuous rising on May 5, 1640, of 
fs 4 apprentices and young men in Soythwark.’’ Vicar’s Parliamentary 
“. Chronicle, 4to. 1644. p. 17. 
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judicate a distrust of the effect likely to be produced by the dif- 
fusion of the pure and unmixed word of God ;”—all which ma- 
licious calumnies against the Church, he does all he can to infuse 
into the minds of the lower orders by the most wilfully wicked 
misrepresentations. We beg to prefix a N. B. to this introduc- 
tory passage, and to call the attention of Government to it, as an 
undisguised avowal of the Bible Society's revolutionary designs, 
against which a due concern for the public welfare seems to us to 
require them to take prompt and vigorous measures of precaution. 

Having given the extract from the Bishop’s Charge which 
comprizes, what he is pleased to designate, his Lordship’s 
“attack” upon the Bible Society; the well earned meed of 
praise, which his Lordship bestows upon the venerable Society 
for Promoting Christian Kuowledge, excites his first splenetic 
effusion, which runs on in gall and bitterness through above 
twenty pages; his object being to show the insufliciency of the 
Christian Knowledge Society for the accomplishment of those 
designs, which an Institution thus comprehensively designated 
may legitimately undertake, and therefore ought to aim at. 

The extraordinary course, which he takes to fix this disparage- 
ment upon the Christiau Knowledge Society, is, in the first place 
dexterously to lay down as the criterion of its powers, “ what it 
had done, or was doing, at the period when the Bible Society 
was formed,” and then to draw out in detail what the Bible So- 
ciety has now atchieved, or rather what it makes its boast of, 
and to contrast these two statements together. ‘The simple 
narrative of this pious fraud is its detection. At the period ad- 
verted to the Christian Knowledge Society was unobtrusively, 
yet assiduously promoting all the great ends for which it was ine 
stituted, to the utmost extent of its means, and even beyond them. 
Its daily increasing popularity has advanced with the disingenuous 
tempts of its rival to blast its reputation, and its operations have 
increased in vigour and extent as enlarged resources have been 
placed at its disposal ; and its enemies know, and cannot conceal 
the mortification whicl: they suffer m consequence of their know- 
ledge, that every fresh Report which it puts forth, conveys to the 
country at large accumulated conviction, that all it stands in need 
of, is liberal support to ensure it doing whatever may degitimately 
be done for the promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

Upon the items which compose the statement framed to 
aggrandise the Bible Society much might be said, did it fall 
within our province to descend to these particulars: but though 
we shall refrain from animadversion on many of their jesuitical 
practices, we cannot refuse the acceptance of the challenge, 
with which this triumphant recapitulation of Bible Society 
exploits is wound up, for we can produce from an era “ since 


the Apostle’s days,” a record to the full as extraordinary 
as 
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‘as the Society's Eleventh Report”—to the full as prolific in 
discoveries of “ the finger of God,” and of instances of “ glo- 
rious work,’ “ pronoanced” apou equal evidence, and with 


— of his 


equal hardihood of assertion, to be “ the grand 
hand,” and this record is entited JEnovan Jiren. Gop 
InN THE Mount; or ENGuAND’'s ParLiamMENTARY Curo- 
niche. Containing a most exact narration of all the most 
material proceedings of this renotned and unparalleled Parlia- 
ment ; collected and published principally for tie high honour 
af our wonder-working God, still most gracious!y and gloriously 
carrying on the great work of a pure reformation, in Church 
and State; by the most unworthy adnirer thereof, Joun 
Vicars. London: 1644. ‘This notable produetion, we repeat 
it, and the Society’s Reports are competitors for public amaze- 
ment, exactly formed for comparison with each other ; for it is no 
very extravagant figure of speech to designate that general as- 
sembly of deputics, uncer whose sanction the latter publications 
sssue, the Parliament of the confederacy—not in the saddle 
indeed, as was that Parliament which ordered J exoVAH JIREH 
to be published, but creeping on annually towards that vantage 
ground, from which they may spring into it with certainty ; 
and in the mean time, as Nalson says of the sad-countenanced 
puritanical reformers, “€ encouraging their own party, and dis- 
couraging weak and timorous minds from meddling with them,” 
by the constant use of Gamaliel’s apothegm ; which has served 
the purposes of every religious faction, in its embryo state, 
from his days to those of the Bible Society, whose propa- 
gandists from the Dean of Carlisle and Mr. Dealtry down to 
the letter writer before us, giving it the semblance of a divine 
counsel, brandish it on every emergency for the purpose of 
yntimidation. 

Having thus established, as he conceives, the arrogant preten- 
sions of the Bible Society to Spiritual Supremacy, he sets forth 
its stile and title —THe Soctety oF THE WHOLE CriiEISTIAN 
Worup; 1.e. the Holy Catholic Church according to the new 
model of this omnipotent and infallible body ; and then pro- 
ceeds to speak of its Constitution. -And here he comes really 
to the point, for he admits all that the Bishop alleges against 
it; tbat “it Is Composed of men of any Creed, and of no 
Creed ; that “ those who avow the falsest doctrines, the most 
notorious heresies, and the most determined schisms,” may be 
incorporated in it, nay, that ‘‘ many Jews, some Mahometans, 
and even some Pagan Priests are contributing to promote its 
designs ;” and having thus made the characteristic feature of the 
confederacy as anti-christian as possible, he pronounces “ the one 
object for which the union is formed,—that of. dispersing the 
Sacred Scriptures, without note or comment,” its full justifica- 
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tion. We have not time to analyse this passage as it deserves, 
but we must remark upon the speculation with which the author 
concludes it, that of effecting a confederation of all the aforesaid 
enemies of the Gospel in all the world, and joining them with 
hinself in one fraternity for the promotion of his favourite ob- 
ject; that if reverence for the Scriptures cannot restrain him 
from the puritanical impiety of laying violent hands on them to 
decoy popular superstition, by their means, into the espousing so 
palpably wuscriptural an imagination, he must suffer us to con- 
front his reference with another from the Sacred Volume, and to 
submit it to the decision of our readers whether, with respect 
to the probable issue of such a project, Zech. xiv. 9. should not 
give place to Rev. xviti. 2, 4. as the more apposite ciiation. 

Towards the close of the Pamphlet a transient qualm of 
conscience passes over the Author's mind, and im spite of lis 
own nature he bears this testimony to the bench of Bishops, 
that “ by age, by station, and very generally by talents and 
learning, they are highly dignified characters, and entitled to a 
very large share of respectful deference ;” and with it couples 
this report of himself, that “ as compared with the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s claims to public attention,” he is “ an indt- 
vidual of very humble pretensions indeed,” and certainly may 
‘* appear presumptuous’ “ thus to stand forward and contro- 
vert the justness of his Lordship’s positions, and the wisdom of 
his recommendations.” Agatnstth:s adinonition of conscience how- 
ever, he instantly hardens himself by alleging that “ our Bishops 
are not Popes, before whose infallibility we must bow in silence, 
er burn for our contumacy ;” and then concludes with an outrage 
against Episcopacy, which none but a most mischievous incendiary 
would have offered —that of exhibiting the venerable bench at dis- 
cord amongst themselves, and at a time when their unanimity and 
concert are indispensable to the preservation of the Church, at- 
tempting to commit them in hostility with each other *. 

The last Pamphlet of the collection is avowed to be the 
production, not merely of a Ciergyman, but of a Clergyman of 
Lincoln Diocese, and therefore of a person under a solemn 

engagement of reverent obedience to the Bishop, and of sub. 
mission to his godly judgement. The argumentative part of 





* Besides the above insulting passage at the close of this Pam- 
phlet ; it opens, like the last, with imputing to the Bishop the dis- 
seminating the extract from his charge “ with at least somewhat 
of a demi-official character, pat 7 he had “ resolutely declined 
the. publication of it in a more authentic shape.” Yet the Editor 
of the Christian Guardian, a Clergyman of Leicester, 
this a respectful Letter. What an inversion of intellect, and what 
@ corruption of the moral sense does Bible Society membership 
generate ! 
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it is chiefly occupied im an attempt-to justify the connection 
subsisting between Churchmen and Dissenters m the Bible 
Society, its materials bemg wholly borrowed from the common 
stock of eloquence consolidated in the Reports of Auxiliary De- 
clamations, shreds of which, all contmbuting more and more 
to sophisticate the important point of Christian Unity, and dis- 
solve its limitations, are strung together through thirty pages of 
latitudimarian slang, quibble, and prevarication. As a sort of 
after-piece to this, the Christian Knowledge Society is brought 
forward, to be disparaged and loweredas much as possible in pub- 
lic estimation, and because truth can lay no serious delin- 
quency to its charge, falsehood and misrepresentation are 
employed for this worthy purpose. The former of | these 
methods of depreciation is exemplified in the assertion, that 
within the last six years “ the Managing Committee of the So- 
ciety have expressed their wish that its Members would spare, 
as much as possible, the issue of Bibles, and rather favour the 
issue of Tracts ;” for which, upon enquiry of the Secretary, we 
are informed there is no foundation whatever ; and the latter in 
what is insinuated respecting the alteration of the Society's 
Tracts, which might easily be shewn, (were this the place to 
enter into the explanation) to derive from the author's false co- 
louring all its appearance of criminality. 

But the Pamphlet is chiefly remarkable for its gross _per- 
sonalities against the Bishop. The torrent opens at P. 6, with the 
author's delivery of this judgment on the Charge, that he has 
“ seldom read a composition more full of false statement aud 
false reasoning ;” at P, 7, it is described as not having “ excited 
any misgivings in his mind, excepting such as respect the so- 
lidity of the Bishop's judgment,” which it is insolently surmised 
at P. 8, that “ perhaps the lapse of years might have impuair- 
ed.” In the same page the Charge is characterised, “ as having 
the stamp of haughty arrogant assertions, combined with a kind 
of insulting compassion for those weak, unsuspicious, though 
well meaning men, who have suffered themselves to be seduced 
mito the support of the pernicious designs attributed to the 
Bible Society.” At P. 9, the Bishop’s “ piety” is obliquely 
reflected on; and it is msinuated, that in his case, “ the (Epis- 
copal) office (as too often unhappily occurs) is filled by one of 
a mere worldly spirit;” at P. 11, a particular passage of the 
Charge is spoken of as “ quite destitute of either strength or 
authority, and as deriving all its seeming force from the mere 
management of words ;” at P. 14, “ envy, hatred, malice, and all 
nncharitableness,” are obliquely imputed to his Lordship ;—at 
P. 21, the convenience of “ dealing in loose invective, when 
facts ave not at hand to effect the object,” is cast as a reflection 
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upon him, and his remarks upon associating with Dissenters, 
are characterised as ‘* the attack of calumny, —* the basest and 
nest hateful of crimes.” At P. 2@, these same sentiments are 
prouounced justly censurable for their “ malignancy ;” at P. ¢4, 
they are represented as befitting only “ the Roman Pontf ia 
the days of Luther:” at P. 31, the Bishop is called upon to 
“ point out the temporal advantages which they (the Clergy) 
can propose to themselves through the medium of the Society, 
or to forbear to cloak his positions with the mere words of 
Scripture, only to invest them with some shew of strength and 
authority, when the onmginal meaning of the words will not 
warrant their application ;” aud to close this disgusting exhibi- 
tion with a copious effusion of abuse aud acrimony, at P. 19, 
it is left “ to the determination of his Lordship’s feelings, how 
he will be able at any future Visitation, “ to meet those Clergy- 
men whom he has thus grossly insulted, when he finds them 
not in the least degree cured of their folly, by the happy dis- 
closure of his sentiments concerning them :” and it is added, that 
“ unless he possesses the supple art of a confirmed diplomatist, 
he will be scarcely able so to conceal his uneasiness, as to ex- 
tract from his brethren even the compliment of thanks for his 
polite attentions*, which were so ingeniously devised and 


awarded 





* The proceeding here adverted to, and detailed with disin 
nuous reservations, took place at Leicester, where the Bishop 
after holding his Visitation dined as usual with his Clergy. When 
the cloth was drawn, a dignitary of the Church, since elevated to 
the Bench, whose province it was to propose for himself and his 
brethren the suitable acknowledgements to their Diocesan, in- 
stead of expressing himself in the usual form, passed what is 
ironically called above “ the compliment of thanks to his Lord- 
ship for his polite attentions.” The toast however had no sooner 
gone round, than its insufficiency, in the estimation of the 
meeting, to convey the sentiments which the Charge had left 
impressed upon their minds, was conspicuously manifested, for 
a second toast was immediately given out by the Clergyman 
next in precedence, with the concurrence of the first mover, 
which, besides specifying the Charge, as the particular ground of 
their acknowledgements, went on to characterise it, as “ most 
excellent, most judicious, and well-timed ;’’ and with the ex 
tion, it is said, of one or two, was hailed with applause by the 
whole company, who rose with one spontaneous movement iy 
testimony of their approbation, All this would have remained 
matier of conversation amongst the Clergy present on the occa- 
sion, had not the avowed puppose of “ gratifying the friends of the 
Bible Society, in the neighbourhood of Boston,” with a — of 
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awarded to his Lordship for his labours on the present occa- 
sion :” and still to protract the depraved gratification of being 
scurrilous, a possibilty is alleged that “ his Lordship antici- 
pates a speedy translation to another sphere of action, and has 
kindly intended only to relieve the minds of some of his Clergy 
from any poignant feeling of sorrow at his departure ;” and he 
is “ congratulated on the complete success,” if such was his 
mtention, which in many instances “is likely to attend his 
remedy.” 

We have now put our readers in possession of the substance 
of the three pamphlets of which the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge 
has been made the occasion ; and we are persuaded that had we 
nothing farther to a'ledge in aggravation of what our summary 
contains, we have iwace such an exhibition of the spirit which the 
Bible Society generates, and of the menacing aspect which it has 
assumed against the Hierarchy of the Church, as must very forci- 
bly remonstrate with every conscientious Member of our Com. 
munion against affording further countenance and support to so 
portentous a confederation : but the outrage offered to Episcopacy 
in the person ef the BRhop of Lincolu: is very far from being 
comprised within the limits of the publications before us. Every 
instrument, which could voeiferate clamour, has been employed to 
make the country resound from one end to the other with invec- 
tive against his Lordship, and to call down upon him universal 
obloquy and contempt. 

The Christian Observer, the fugelman of the party, which gives 
the cue to all its subsidiary publications, made an attack 
upon the Charge whilst it was still in course of delivery. 
‘The “ ten thousand throats in the Society’s interest, im- 





Episcopacy, insulted in the person of their own Diocesan, tempted 
a Socinian partizan of the confederacy, to try his skill at distorting 
facts in the shape of a Letter to the Editor of that provincial 
newspaper, traducing both the dignitary above referred to, and the 
Clergy present—the one, by representing Aim as not only hav- 
ing objected publicly to the amended toast, but as having 
taken the liberty to animadvert very freely upon the contents of 
the Charge in strong terms of disapprobation: and the other by 
the gross calumny, that upon a second proposal of the amended 
toast, the majority signified their disapprobation of it by remaining 
silent, and covering their glasses with their hands; at which (to 
make the triumph of fanaticism appear complete) he goes on to 
state, that the Bishop was so much mortified, that he took his 
hat, and lett the room very soen after. See the Boston Gazette 
of July 25, and the Leicester Journal ‘of August 11, the one for 
the falsehood, the other for its refutation. 
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mediately opened upon this signal from head quarters; and, 
for some weeks, seyeral of the Landon newspapers, and all 
those issuing from the counties subject to lis Lordship’s jurisdie- 
tion, or bordering upon them, were made vehicles of the coarsest 
animadversions, proceeding, some from persons evidently Soci- 
nians, and others from his own Clergy, and concurrimg with ad- 
mirable harmony, not merely im setting his authority at nought, 
but in attempts to blast his reputation. Of the former of these 
classes, we specially refer to the British and Foreign Monitor of 
June 21st, which we select because coupled with a profusion of 
low invective against the Bishop, an important misconception 
relative to the party whose influence prevails in the Society is 
rectified, and a very siguificant vaunt is made of its impregnable 
stability—for it is declared that though “ at all the meetings the 
Dissenters are thrust mto the back ground, and seem to acknow- 
ledge a kind of inferiority,” yet “on many occasions the aud 
ence, the money, and the talents are all-on their side,” and this 
defiauce is fulminated ia the Bishop's face, that “ the noble fabric 
is now too firmly cemented to be shook by the stroke of 
a Bishop’s Crozier, even though the representative of St. Peter 
himself were to accompany it with as terrific a Bull as that of 
Leo X. against Luther.” Of the Provincial Papers we chiefly 
advert to the Leicester Journal of June 16, the Boston Gazette 
of June 20th, and the Northampton Mercury of July Ist, and to 
the Letters signed U, T.—C. 5.—and a Clergyinan of the Dio- 
cess of Lincoln in those Journals respectively. We shall not 
trespass upon our readers’ patience by citing the insu!ts offered 
to the Bishop im these productions, because it 1s quite time to 
bring this article to a close, and we have yet to call Uieir attention 
to several speeches at Auxiliary Anniversaries, for which great 
occasions the most unwarrantable excesses have been reserv- 
ed in this crusade against [piscopacy. 

At the Wreaham Bianch Bible Society Meeting the censor, 
who seems to have volunteered his services to rebuke the Bishop 
of Lincola, is the Dean of St. Asaph. We are not fa- 
voured with the detail of his animadversions, but only learn 
that “ he particularly noticed the futility of the arguments 
of a learned Prelate,” in which be was assisted by his sua, and 
in further aid of the good cause, made the most of a distorted 
analogy upon which the engineers of the Society plume them- 
selves, to lower the authority of the adverse Bishops by repre~ 
senting them “ at open variance among themselves,” Chester 
Chronicle, October 13. 

At the Rochester and Chatham Brauch Bible Society 
the office was filled by the Honourable and Rev. Gerrard Noel, 
how become one of the Society’s itinerauts, who at once 
opens upon the Charge; in the shape of a question sugma- 
tizes 
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tizes it as having “ wholly sacrificed the modesty and candour 
which ought to characterise every important discussion ;” and 
pronounces it “ a trial to charity and patience,” Kentish Courier, 
July 4th. 

At the Shropshire Auxiliary Anniversary, John Lee, Esq. 
performs the important service. He imtroduces the Bishop to 
the notice of the company, with a compliment on “ the ex- 
tent of learning and ability with which he has defended the 
bulwarks of our common Christianity, but this salutation is of 
the nature of Joab’s ; for in the next sentence his Lordship is cha- 
racterised as displaying in his Charge those “ certain indica- 
tions of conscious weakness,’ the having found “ invective the 
only convenient substitute for solid argument,” and this is suc- 
ceeded, after a citation of some passages of the Charge, by a re- 
petition of the same sentiment rendered more offensive by its 
conveyance in the ensuing aggravated terms, ‘ that such accusa- 
tions are used by their adversaries as a substitute for their mise- 
rable want of somtething better toadvance.” ‘This language be- 
ing sanctioned by the presence, and as far as appears by the tacit 
acquiescence of the Archdeacon who presided on the occasion. 
Salopian Journal, June 12. 

At the Carlisle Auxiliary Meeting, the Rev. Charles Simeon, 
having travelled all the way from Cambridge to lend his eio- 
quence to the pot, “ produced the celebrated Charge which 
he subjected,” say the reporters, “‘ to one of the most mi- 
nute and rigid codes of criticism that we ever recollect to have 
heard or read, during which he received from all parts of the 
room very great applause :” Carlisle Patriot, July 15. 

At Leeds, one occasion of holding up-the Bishop to public re- 
proach, was not deemed sufficient to gratify the spleen of the con- 
federacy. At the Missionary, therefore, as well as at the Bible 
Meeting, the vilifying of his Lordship made a part of the euter- 
tamment of the day. Inthe former instance a flippant divine 
(whose name, because we have not seen the Missionary proceed- 
ings in print, we forbear to mention) scurrilously comparing lim to 
“a sparrow chirrupping upon the house top,” and in the latter, 
the Recorder of Leeds, Mr. Hardy, eminent for his false state- 
ments of the Society’s ‘Translation exploits in India, condensing 
his hostility into this concise dilemma, inferred from the con- 
cluding allegation of Mr. Hey’s philippic against the Charge, that 
** it evidently resulted from this statement” (viz. the statement 
of the object of the Nayal and Military Bible Societies, and of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury being President of it) “ that either 
the Bishop of Lincoln was a false accuser, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was a traitor to the Church.” Leeds Mercury, Oc- 
tober 14th. 

At the Sussex Auxiliary Meeting, the Rev. Dr. “ 
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whose eloquence has advanced him from the Islington Cha- 
ak : : ‘hai aft : 

rity School'to the Dissenting Chair of Divinity, by a singular fe- 
licity of selection had the part of Mar-prelate assigned to him, 
which it must be admitted he performed to admiration; for, 
having, in a happy flight of his imagination, caught the conceit that 
discountenancing the Bible Society is a species of derangement, he 
sketches out most facetiously, in the true mountebank strain, a 
course of treatment “ as simple,” he says, “ as efficacious” by 
which he engages to effect the Bishop’s conversion, and then most 
humorously pledges himself to the ‘* Ladies and Gentlemen” pre- 
sent, that ‘if this far-famed individual would submit for one 
twelve month to his treatment, he should have the honour of pre- 
senting him to them a Vice-President of the Parent Society, and 
the Patron of the Association in his Episcopal City.” The com. 
placency with which as far as appears, Mr. Wilberforce, who was 
present, listened to this drollery, which he facetiously terms 
“ the beginning of heaven upon earth,” and his condescension 
in proposing the Rev. Dr. Styles as an additional Secretary to 
the Institution, adds an interest to the whole tragi-comic per- 
formance, which in common justice to our readers it is impossi- 
bleto withhold. (Brighton Herald, October 21.) 

But the palmary exploit in this bellum Episcopale is that at- 
chieved by the Rev. Thomas Cotterill at the Stafford Auxiliary 
Meeting. His whole speech, from its commencement to its con- 
clusion, being a scornful tirade against the Bishop. He first de- 
scribes the Extract from the Charge, as “ a paragraph studiously 
circulated in every newspaper in town and country, bearing upon it 
the impress of a mitre.” He then (two months after it was deli- 
vered, and when its authenticity was unquestionable) affects to 
doubt “ whether it was really an Episcopal Arm that was uplifted 
against the Society, or merely an artificial one, decorated with 
sleeves of lawn for the purpose of striking a more effectual blow.” 
And with this subterfuge searing his conscience, and warding off 
the obloquy which he feels to be due to him for “ publicly no- 
ticing,” and in such terms, the “ genuine production” of a Bishop 
charging his own Clergy, he proceeds at great length to present it 
piecemeal to the mixed multitude brought together, and to excite 
repeated bursts of laughter by a burlesque upon each sentence. 
At the conclusion of which he insinuates against his Lordship a 
charge of “ contempt of God’s word,” and of being a disgrace 
to the University, maintaining in so many words that the passage 
“cannot possibly be the production of any man brought up in 
that seat of learning, at the feet of Newton, and who bore away 
from his compeers the prize for mathematical research.” 

We have at length brought together into one point of view be- 
fore our readers the two cases to which the pamphlets, — 
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the series at the lead of this article, relate ;—the case of Mr. 
Forby animadverting upon Missionary and Bible Society Speeches, 
delivered to lg assemblies, and attributed to the Lord 


Bishop of Norwich, and ihe case of the anonymous letter writers 
and their confederate orators, animadverting upon a Charge deli- 
vered to his Clergy by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

[f the circumstances of the former case are examined, it will 
appear that there was great cause given for remoustrance, and 
that all restraining considerations were taken away ; for the alledged 
items of forgetfulness involved many of the Norfolk Clergy es- 
pecially, as the most prominent .of the persons pointed at in 
their severe imputations, and not only are we told by the 
Bishop of Norwich’s anonymous advocate *, as already stated, 
that ‘‘he is to be considered as the mere popular orator” on this 
occasion, but the author of the last pamphlet in the series lays 
down generally, in the name of the Society, this levelling principle, 
“ we look upon a/l Members of the Bible Society as private 
Christians,” P. 29, and thus designates it an Institution which 
suspends all distinctions within its own assemblies. If the cir- 
cumstances of the /atler case are surveyed with equal impartiality, 
they will be found in both mstances diametrically the reverse of 
the former; for the having been “ unsuspicious” is the severest 
censure which the Bishop of Lincoln passes upon those of his 
Clergy to whom his wholesome counsels are offered, and what 
he says is spoken from the Seat of Judgment, in the exercise of 
the most exalted and solemn of the Episcopal prerogatives, and 
therefore at least imposes forbearance in deference to its autho- 
rity, however it may fail to produce conviction in those who dif- 
fer from his Lordship, or to persuade them to a dutiful submis- 
sion to what he recommends. And yet whilst in the one case the 
ereatest sclicitude is manifested so to guard the animadversions, 
that the respect due to the Right Reverend object of them both 
personally and in his official character shall be effectually main- 
tained, inthe other the Man and the Prelate are principally as- 
saulted, and no sneer, inuendo or affectation of argument 3 
deemed complete till by an infusion of venom it is prepared for 
poisoning the public mind in its judgment both of the Church 
governor, and of his pastoral admonitions. 


—, 
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* We are informed that this pamphlet has been acknowledged 
by its author, accompanied with some concessions upon the sub- 
ject of its asperities, highly creditable to him, Our judgment, oF 
rather summary of his production, must remain, but we think him 
entitled to all the allowances he requires, and we canngt but honour 
both his motives for engaging in the controversy and the ingeni+ 
ousness displayed in his retractions; though we lament that his 
évlepat Peevhdes were not sooner taken. 

Our 


























Our approval of Mr. Forby’s Strictures is already recorded: 
the other party await our sentence, and their penalty {rom us shall 
be the sentence which they have pronounced on themselves. We 
recal therefore Mr. Glover once moré to our readers’ notice, aud 
restate his emphatic decision, that “a public remonstrance from 
a Clergyman to his Diocesan,” unsupported by demoustration of 
its paramount necessity,” is “ anact of arrogance, irreverence, 
and indecorum ; it terids to a subversion of that discipline which 
forms so fair a feature of our Church Establishment, it contri~ 
butes to throw down the walls of our Sion, and to let in the 
beast from the forest, aud the wild boar from the woods, to revel 
in her vineyards.” We are aware that in the strictness of the let. 
ter, two at most of the authors before us are involved in this de- 
nunciation ; only two of the productions, either specified or ad- 
verted to, having been avowedly written by Clergy of the 
Diocese; but by unavoidable inference it pronounces more point- 
edly, and with greater force of application upon all the rest, for 
the question, into which they have intruded, is one in which they 
are not concerned; and so far from being able to shew “ the pa- 
ramount necessity,” which Mr. Glover requires, they cannot 
produce even a pretext for their remonstrance. It is an aggres- 
sion unprovoked and wanton in the highest degree; and so 
aggravated by its insulting and scornful accompaniments that it is 
evidently the offence not of those lesser criminals the “ contri- 
butors to throw down the wall of our Sion,” but of that more 
desperate faction “ the beasts from the forest and wild boar from 
the woods,” who were once permitted to make root and branch 
work of it after her sacred enclosure was dismantled and thrown 
open, and who by connivance and encouragement now feel a se- 
cond time sufficiently in force to proclaim without disguise, their 
uearly ripened purpose of ‘ revelling in her vineyards” again. 

We commenced our survey of this series of Pamphlets with 
av intimation that we had undertaken it in the hope that the addi- 
tional light, which would be thrown by it upon the designs of the 
confederacy, would carry those convictions to all whom it may 
concern, which, though in our judgment too long resisted, may 
yet perhaps be received for some better purpose than unavailing 
self-reproach and vexation, and we solemnly protest that no 
motive less powerful would have carried us through the labour of 
our investigation. 

We beg most respectfully to state to that larger portion of our 
Venerable Bench, who have withstood all the open as well as in- 
sidious attempts to induce them to jend their names to the Bible 
Society, that a decided avowal of their sentiments respecting that 

ustitution is now imperiously required, as advantage is taken of 
their silence to propagate the calumny, that “ several of them are 
known not to be unfriendly to it ;” whilst the Bishops of Lincoln 
: Qq aud 
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and Chester are held up to popular odium, by this additional 
falseliood cast in the teeth of the former, ** only one | believe be. 
sides your Lordship has committed himself in an attack upon it *,” 

Nor is it with less deference and respect that we address our- 
selves to those Prelates whose confideuee the Society has so 
abused, and whose dignities have been so cheapened in vulgar es. 
timation, by the unceremonious production of them in all shapes} 
and on all oceasions. We intreat them to callto mind Baxter's 
taunting recrimination against the Prelates and Episcopal Clergy 
of his day, which we subjoin that it may press itself upon their 
attention, and act as a Caveat agfinst the recurrence of so fatal a 
mistake. ‘Fhis curious passage, which is extracted from the 
correspondence between Baxter and Dr. Hinkley, commences 
with a classification of the Bishops under the several parties 
into which that apple of discord Calvinism had split them. It 
then sketches at some length the progress of their dissensions, 
and it thus concludes, “ You say, would Episcopal men cons 
spire to root out Episcopacy?” Ans. At first they conspired 
but to restrain and regulate those that they thought innovators 
and Arminians, &c. (1 speak only of Church matters) but after 
they were too weak to defend themselves without the Scots and 
Sectaries, and were content to take down Episcopacy, to please 
their helpers, rather than to be overcome themselves.” Hinkley's 
Fasciculus Literarum. P. 97, 98. We entreat them to remember 
that though the undaunted Primate, who placed himself in the gap 
to stem the torrent of puritamcal frenzy was the first victim to this 
madness of the people, yet that the conciliating Bishop Hall did 
not escape, hut has left behind him such a recital of his “ Hard 
Measure,” as makes it very questionable whose treatment was the 
worst; and with these particulars before them, we persuade our- 
selves we shall not be deemed importunate in continuing to urge, 
with an increased solicitude, their renunciation of a Society, which 
for a series of years has been insidiously sayping the foundation 
of their authority, and has at length set them epen/y at nought. 

ln conclusion we make a general appeal to all the seduced Menr- 
bers of our own Communion, and affectionately press it upon 
their attention, that it is now unblushingly avows, that “ Jews, 
‘lurks, Infidels and Heretics,” are admissible to fellow-member- 
ship with them in the Bible Society: and we conjure them to 
consider, how far, conUnuing the connection under such Gircum- 
stances, they niny be pursuing a line of condact which St. Joha, 


* Letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, by a Clerical Member of 
the Society, p. 42. 

+ We particularly refer to the Episcopal testimonies which have 
‘been recently cireulated in hand bills, with great industry in the 
neighbourhood of Epsona. . 
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m his second Epistle, decidedly prohibits, and may become 
implicated in the fearful consequence notified by the apostle ; 
that of being “ partakers of the evil deeds” of all those 
enemies of the Gospel. We cannot entertain the remotest 
wish to abate their zeal in the cause of Christianity; the three 
Cuurcn Societies for the Epucation or tae Poor, for 
PromorTine CurisTIAN KNOWLEDGE, and for the Pro+ 
PAGATION OF THE GosPEL, will thankfully profit by their 
liberality and their exertions, and there is, they may be assured, 
no spiritual want either British or Foreign, for which, with proper 
support, these are not fully competent to provide. 





Arr. Il. Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Bri- 
tuin, during the Years 1810 and 1811. By a French Tra- 
veller, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 2l.2s. plates. Constable, Edin- 
burgh; Longman, London. 1815. 


"THE genuine remarks of an intelligent foreigner upon the man- 
ners and customs of the country, cannot fail to be a source of 
entertainment, if not of improvement, to the sturdy and inde. 
pendent Englishman. He will be curious to witness the im- 
pression made upon a foreigner by those habits and appearances 
to which he feels so natural an attachment; the mirror may not 
indeed reflect an image more just and true than that which is 
within his own breast; the difference however .between them 
will lead him to cousider the cause of the variation, and from 
thence to examine into the real beauty or deformity of the 
object. 

The volumes before us are written by a native of France, who 
has resided, as he informs us, twenty years in the United States. 
He visited Great Britain for the first time in the December 
of 1809, not for the purpose of transacting any business either 
of a private or of a public nature, but of acquainting himself 
with the face of the country, and with the manners and cus- 
toms of its inhabitants. In the annals of book-making, many 
attempts have been made to impose upon the public divers 
tuurs, journals, remarks, &c. by “ foreigners of distinction,” 
whose authors were probably never out of the smoke of Lon- 
don, who, not content with describing regions which they never 
traversed, and recording sights which they never saw, must ren- 
der the picture complete by borrowing a foreign name, and aping 
most awkwardly a foreigner’s sensations. ‘The volumes before 
us, however, are by no means liable to an imputation of such a 
sort of literary forgery. ‘Tracing he author through every stage 
of his long and extended route, we are certain from what we 
have seer ourselves, that the object which he desertbes he has 
also seen. His observations are keen and intelligent, but they 
Qeqe : are 
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are certainly not the observations of an ‘Englishman: as° they 
betray occasionally an ignorance of the commonest forms and 
customs of the country, av ignorance the more natural and pro- 
bable, because it is on those points which are too trivial to be 
explained to a foreigner by his guide, and tvo nice to be ob- 
served by himself. Upon all material questions our tourist ap- 
pears to have gained the best information, and to have applied 
it with the utmost diligence and quickness. 

He landed at Falmouth m December 1809, from which place 
he set out for London as soon as his passport could be procured. 
The cleanliness and comfort of the English inns appears to have 
surprised him much. His observations upon the social life of 
the metropolis are just and good, but not of sufficient import- 
ance to be recorded. One of the first public meetings to which 
he is introduced, is the House of Cotnmons, where he expected 
to have heard more eloquence, than our Lower House, we fear 
to say, at.this moment possesses. He appears to have been 
much struck with the quickness of the reporters, and expresses 
his astonishment how they ean form out of such slender mate- 
rials as a few disjointed notes, such connected speeches as make 
their appearance in the public papers of the next morning. The 
repeated cheers. given to favourite speakers surprised him much. 


‘* The exclamation hear! hear! hear! so often mentioned in 
the reports of speeches in the newspapers, surprised me much, 
the effect being quite different from what I expected. A modest, 
sentecl hear! hear! is first heard from one or two voices,—others 
join,—more and more,—crescendo,—till at last a wild, tumultuous, 
and discordant noise pervades the whole house, resembling very 
nearly that of a flock of frightened geese ; rising and falling, end- 
ing und beginning again, as the member happens to say any thing 
remarkable. 

** Judging, from the reputed taciturnity of this natien, it might. 
be supposed that the gravity of a legislative assembly would be 
more particularly observable in the British Senate; instead of 
which, it is the merriest place that ever was. These legislators 
seem perpetually on the watch for a joke; and if it can be intro- 
duced in the most serious debate, it succeeds so much the better. 
Some of the members, Mr. Sheridan for instance, are such com- 
plete masters of the senatorial risibility, that, by a significant 
word, or expression of countenance, they ean, when they please, 
put their honourable colleagues in good humour. English tacitur- 
nity is not proof against a sally of wit, and still less, perhaps, 
against a stroke of buffoonery; called here humour. I have been 
told that the French have no humeur. Without bringing in Mo- 
liere to confute this, I thought it sufficient to produce ‘ Les Battus 

ayent t’ Amende,’ which happened to be by me; and I trust no 
‘Gagiishmen. whe reads it will say we have no humour. I am ready 
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to grant, that, in general, we do not descend quite so low. The 
French are trifling and decorous,—the English grave and farcical.” 
Vol. i. P. 60. 


Our traveller is now taken to one of the public hospitals, of 
which he gives no very favourable account. We fear that his 
statement, as far as relates to oue or two of these receptacles for 
human misery 1s but too true; we are certain however from ex- 
perience, that there ave others in which no such scenes occur, 
as those which are here so graphically described. Could we 
indeed have carried our traveller to the Middlesex hospital in 

articular (and there are others, we trust, ina similar condition) 
Pe would have witnessed that benevolence of manner, and that 
delicacy of attention exercised by all the medical attendants, 
even to the poorest of their patients, which impart a charm to 
the powers of medicine, and disarm sickness itself of half its 
anguish, ‘The poor have feelings in disease no less than the 
rich, fortunately indeed for them not so tremblingly fastidious, 
but sufficiently acute to animate the exertious of humanity, and 
to repress the insolence of vulgar brutality, 


«¢ T have been carried to one of the hospitals of this great town, 
supported by voluntary contributions. I shall relate what I saw. 
The physician, seated at a table in a large hall on the ground- 
floor, with a register before him, ordered the door to be opened ; 
a crowd of miserable objects, women, pushed in, and ranged 
themselves along the wall; he-looked in his book, and called them 
to him successively. Such a one! The poor wretch, leaving her 
wall, crawled to the table. * How is your catarrh?’ * Please 
your honour, no offence 1 hope, it is the asthma, I have no rest 
night nor, day, and’—* Ah, so it is an asthma! It is somebody 
else who has the catarrh, Well, you have been ordered to take, 
&c.’—* Yes, Sir, but I grow worse and worse, and—’—* That is 
nothing, you must go on with it.’ —* But, Sir, indeed I cannot.’—. 
‘ Enough, enough, good woman, I cannot listen to you any more ; 
many patients to get through this morning,—never do to hear them 
talk,—go, and take your draught, &c.’—-The catarrh woman 
made way for a long train of victims of consumption, cases of 
fever, dropsy, scrofula, and some disorders peculiar to women, 
detailed, without any ceremony, before young students. This me- 
Jancholy review of human infirmities, was suddenly interrupted by 
the unexpected entrance of a surgeon, followed by several young 
men, carrying a piece of bloody flesh on a dish. * A curious 
case,’ they exclaimed, placing the dish on the table; ‘ an ossifica- 
tion of the lungs! Such a one, who died yesterday—just opened, 
This is the state of his lungs. See these white needles, like fish- 
bones, shooting through here and there ;—most curious indeed,’ 
Then they handled, and cut open, and held up between the eye 
and the light, these almost palpitating remains of a creature bt de 
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breathed yesterday! The symptoms of his disorder, and the cir- 
cumstances of his death, were freely talked over, and accurate! 
described in the hearing of consumptive patients, who felt, 1 dare 
say, the bony needles pricking their own a at every breath they 
drew, and scemed to hear their own sentence of death pro- 
nounced, . 

« The women being dispatched, twenty or thirty male spectres 
came in, and underwent the same sort of summary examination. 
The only case I recollect was, that of a man attacked with violent 
yalpitations, accompanied with great pain in the shoulder. His 
enn was felt beating hard through the sternum, or even under the 
ribs on the right side. His heart has moved from its place ;—The 
unhappy man, thrown back on an arm chair,—his eset unco- 
vered,—pale as death,—fixed his fearful eyes on the physicians, 
who successively came to feel the pulsations of that breast, and 
reason on the cause. They seemed to me to agree among them- 
selves, that the heart had been pushed on one side by the augmen- 
tation of bulk of the viscera; and that the action of the aorta was 
impeded thereby. The case excited much attention,—but no 
great appearance of compassion. They reasoned long on the 
cause, without adverting to the remedy till after the patient had 
departed,—when he was called back from the door, and cupping 
prescribed! 

* ‘The medical men proceeded next to visit the resident patients. 
I followed. The apartments were clean and spacious, and the sick 
not erowded which is no doubt of the greatest importance. I was 


shocked, however, with the same appearance of insensibility and 
precipitation. 


La le long de ces lits od gémit le malheur, 
Victimes des secours plus que de la douleur, 
I’ignorance en courant fait sa ronde homicide, 
L'inditiérence observe et le hasard décide. 


«“ There is, however, more indifference than ignorance here; 
for in no part of the world is the art of medicine carried farther 
than in London; and, without being at all qualified to judge, the 
mere circumstance of this art and those who practice it being so 
much more respected here than in France, is sufficient to convince 
me of their superiority. In France, surgery is honoured, while 
medicine is slighted. Moliere has much to answer for this; and if 
Shakespeare had taken it into his head to laugh at physicians, there 
is no ee mad how they would fare in England at this day.” 
Vol.i. PB. 74. 


Tn which of our public hospitals this transaction took place, 
we know not, nor if we did, would we so far disgrace a bene- 
volent institution as to reveal our knowledge. We shall now 
follow our author to anetber scene, in which the characteristic 
manuers of the English appears in the strongest colour. 

2 «“ Pugilism 
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* Pugilism is a regular science in England, as fencing is in 
France. Fighting for improvement is called sparring,—and in 
good earnest, boxing. In sparring, the hand is covered with much 
tlie same sert of glove as in fencing. I have been taken to a fives- 
court, where I have seen some of the best professors, and some 
amateurs of this noble art, spar. Two combatants, naked tothe 
waist, ascended a theatre or stage, fifteen or twenty feet square, 
and three or four high, erected in the centre of the fives-court ; 
each had his second; they shook hands, like the salute in fencing, 
—then on their guard; one foot forward,—knees a litde bent,—- 
the principal weight of the body on the foremest leg,—fist held to 
the height of the chin, at the distance of about a foot. In this 
attitude the combatants observe each other, eye to eye, watching 
their opportunity to place a blow, which is darted, rather than 
struck, with the back ef the hand or knuckles; a moderate blow, 
well planted, gives a fall. The blows are parried with the outside 
of the arm, or with one hand, while the other returns the blow. 
The pugilists are very sparing of their strength and their wind; no 
unnecessary motion,—no precipitation,—and, above all, no anger. 
One of the first requisites is impassibility under the severest bodily 
pam. Notwithstanding the gloves, blvod is spilt sometimes. 
Among the performers at the fives-court, Crib the younger, Gul- 
ley, and Belcher, were pointed out to me,—all names of renown in 
the art. They were not stout men, but remarkable for activity and 
coolness. The place was very full—a mixed company of people 
of all ranks, —a considerable propertion ef men of fashion; and all 
went off in a very orderly and quiet manner. The sword or pistol 
equalize strength, and secure politeness and circumspection be- 
tween individuals in the higher ranks of seciety; the fist answers 
the same purpose between the high and the low. A gentleman 
well taught can by that means repress and punish vulgar insult, 
when supported by mere bodily strength. There is a sort of 
courtesy and law of combat here, as well as in more deadly en- 
counters. You are not to strike an enemy on the ground, and 
never below the waist; you are to desist the instant he gives out; 
there are never to be two against one; and other rules, which sof- 
ten the brutality of the art, and give to the very lowest, in their 
oe some sort of generosity and honourable feelings.’’ Vol. i. 

», 125. ' 


Our readers will be amused at the surprise expressed by a 
Frenchman, after twenty years residence in America, at the fair 
play of the English combats—desisting the moment your adver- 
sary gives out—never striking him while on the ground—and one 
only agaist oue—are points of pugilistic morality very little 
attended to, we believe, by our neighbours across the water, or 
by their Transatlantic admirers and allies. 

‘The journey of our author to Liverpool gives him an oppor- 
tunity of entering at large into the then growing disputes between 
England and America, and of their comparative strength aed 
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national greatness. Upon these points he speaks with that in. 
sight into the subject which might be expected from a man of 
good sense, who had been so long resident in the United States, 


** The two great parties, which took, at the union of the states 
in 1789, the names of federalists and anti-federalists, sincere and 
pure as their objects mi tht be, assumed the colours of the twa 
great rival powers; and there has been, undoubtedly, ever since, 
a French and an English party. The Americans may say that 
England and France are for them mere abstract watch-words, like 
St. Denis and St. George. But there is virtue in names; and it 
cannot be denied that one-half of the inhabitants of the United 
States are in the habit of approving whatever France does, while 
the other does as much for England ;—not exactly half, however, 
for the French party is much the most numerous. The other has 
on its side a decided majority af the talents, the wealth,* and the 
gentility of the country; from all appearances, I might say of the 
morality also, if | was not aware that much may be placed to the 
account of principles which are the effect of situation, A ver 
remarkable circumstance is, that most ef the veterans who bore 
arms against England during’ the revolution, are now of the party 
I call English. Washington himself, that model of patriots, 
whom all parties unite, since his death, in considering as eminently 


ure and wise, was openly denounced by the French party during 
his lite.” Vol. i, P. 250, ; 


It is afterwards remarked with sufficient ingenuity and reason, 
that the greater share of rising talent is often found in England 
upon the side of opposition, because it affords the more ready 
display to early brillancy; but that the greater share of wealth 
is to be found on the side of the ministry, because it is fostered 
under their protection, and is often created under their auspices. 
Now in America, the government being more purely democra- 
tical, the rich gre an object of jealousy: numbers not wealth 
there form the phalanx ed gcniaietinn: wealth therefore in Ame- 
rica retires into opposition, and throws itself under the protec- 
tion of whatever talent is to be found in that quarier. Our au- 
thor conceives that the danger likely to result to this country from 
the growing superiority of America is far, very far distant. ‘The 
American states appear rather to be bound than united by their 
federal government ; two different interests pull different ways ; 





* « Talents are generally to be found in opposition to the 
government, in England, as well as in America, fencers it is the 
brilliant side; but wealth in England is arranged on the side of 
government, who protects it. In America, it feels the ill-will of a 
government dependent on the multitude, naturally jealous of the 
rich. Wealth, therefore, in America, seeks the protection of 
talents in the oppositjon,”’ 


that 
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that unity therefore of purpose which is so essential to the in- 
crease of dominion cannot exist in so divided a people.. But 
independent of this circumstance, which the course of events 
may 1 a short {me remove, they will not bave for many years 
yet, 2 sufficient number of idle and destitute individuals to ll 
the ranks of their army, or to supply theirmavy. Their popula- 
tion is at present far below the means of its easy support; and 
until it increases far beyond its present extent, it will repose in 
inglorious security, nor be roused either by the pressure of im- 
mediate want, or the calls of hungry ambition into activity and 

wer. 

Of our author's power of describing British scenery, the 
following 1s a specimen, 


« Weare just returned from Loch Katrine, The distance from: 
Callender to the Guide’s house, is about eight miles of rough 
roads We went in two hours and a half, and returned in two 
hours, and have spent eight hours on a spot celebrated for its natu- 
ral beauties, aid still more now as the scene of the most pictu- 
resque poem that ever was written. 

‘“* You approach this consecrated spot with your imagination 
considerably exalted, and prepared for something very wonderful, 
In this unfavourable state of mind, the first sight of Loch Vena- 
choir and Loch Achray did not satisfy us. The latter lake receives 
the waters of Loch Katrine, by an outlet through the Trosachs, a 
confused jumble of rocks and tops of mountains, which seems to 
have slid down from higher mountains, Benyenue on the left, and 
Ben-Ledi on the right, and, to bar the passage, 


«¢ Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled 
The fragments of an earlier world. 


* One of these odd pieces of rocks (Binean) pointed like a 
steeple, is said to be 1800 feet high, half of which is perpendicu- 
lar. The general effect of this anti-chamber of Loch Katrine is, 
upon the whole, more grotesque than great or beautiful. We en- 
tered it by a narrow defile, between two ramparts of rocks, finely 
rent and broken, and overgrown with old trees, their mossy trunks 
and fantastic branches hanging over on each side. Turning the 
last corner, Lake Katrine burst upon us,—not in its full beauty at 
first,—but twenty yards farther the sight was indeed glorious. The 
following rough sketch may render the engin more intelligi- 
ble. Advancing by the road cut into the rocky base of Ben-Ledi, 
you see, on the other side of the lake, the mountain of Benvenue 
rising in blueish grandeur, behind the rocks and wood of the shore, 
which are deeply indented with bays and promontories. The re- 
trospect of the Trosachs you have left, presents still the same 
aspect of grotesque wildness which serves to set off the simple and 
rich composition of Benvenue. We had provided a guide, who 
took us in his hoat to the island of the Lady of the Lake; which 
the 
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the imagination of the poet has, if not embellished, at least much 
enlarged. We knew at first sight ‘ The aged oak, that slanted 
from the islet rock,’ and did not fail to gather a few leaves and 
acorns, which will render us an object of envy among the numer- 
ous readers of Mr. Scott in America. The Waiad of the Strand 
was unfortunately not there. 


“ With head upraised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like monument of Grecian art.”? Vol. i. P. 32], 


Our author generally writes in a strain of sufficient good hu- 
mour; the extortion, however, practised upon himself, in com- 
mon with every visitor of Blenheim, that splendid mouument of 
national gratitude, appear, and, we must confess, with much jus- 
tice, to have excited his spleen. ‘The dues exacted by servants 
at the seats of our English noblemen, are indeed a disgrace, 
though perhaps a necessary one, to the nation ; there is, how- 
ever, a point beyond which even accustomed extortion becomes 
intolerable. 


“ We were first conducted to a small house on the left, con- 
taining a humble appendage to the glory of the Marlboroughs, via. 
a cabinet or gallery of old china; and were made to undergo the 
sight of a whole series of dishes and teapots, from the earliest in- 
fancy of the art, in modern Europe, among the Romans, and in 
China: the specimens are, as may be supposed, mostly very coarse, 
rude, and ugly. Of all connoisseurships this is perhaps the most 
childish. ‘The guardian of these treasures is, very properly, a fe- 
male. Whether she perceived our unworthiness, I do not know, 
but there seemed to be a sort of tacit agreement between us to 
dispatch the business as quickly as possible. Having paid our fees, 
we drove on, among very fine trees, and, passing between the pa- 
lace and the water, had a full view of its front. I had heard much 
of its magnificence, and of its heaviness; but I saw nothing of 
either. ‘The pediment of the main body is too high and narrow ; 
the colonnade of the wings is interrupted by awkward projections. 
Multitudes of low towers, pointed pinnacles, and other ornaments 
hérissent the top of the edifice, which seems to want simplicity and 
grandeur,—some extensive surface or large parts for the eye to 
rest upon. The main body on this side extends about 350 feet 
from wing to wing. 

«« Crossing the bridge, we admired the finely indented and woody 
banks of the piece of water, which is very clear, and appears to 
cover about 200 acres. We drove to the column already men- 
tioned, then across a plain, with meagre plantations, and herds of 
Inzy over-tame deer, round the western a of the lake. 
We had been overtaken by a gardener, who came after us au grand 
galop, mounted on an ass, to direct our admiration to ae 
spo 
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spots (all tame enough), and get his 2s. 6d. On the limits of his 
jurisdiction, the park, he delivered us over to another cicerone, an 
old servant, who descanted on the architecture, and, among other 
things, made us take notice of a colossal bust of Louis XIV. taken 
at Tournay, and placed here over the pediment, with this inscrip- 
tion, — 


* Europe hee vindex genio decora alta Britanno,’ 


and below, the British lion clawing the Gallic cack to pieces * ; 
adding, with a sigh, that things were much altered since that time. 
He committed us to the charge of another domestic, our fifth 
guide, (a great division of labour,) who opened ‘to us a small 
theatre, used formerly by the family and their friends. In an ad- 
joining room are numbers of original Titians, very large, without 
frames, and but lately put up, after lying for near a century ina 
garret, being a present of the King of Sardinia to the great Marl- 
borough, who was no virtuoso. These Titians appeared to me very 
bad pictures; incorrect drawing,—no shades,—and vulgar exprea- 
sion. A sixth man took us round the pleasure-grounds, and these 
were certainly well worth seeing.” Vol. ii. P. 104. 
“The seventh guide was a coxcomb of an upper servant, who 
hurried us through the house. The entrance-hall is very fine. 
The apartments exhibit Gobelin tapestry, in very bad taste, as 
usual; a multitude of indifferent pictures, and some good ones. [I 
recollect an excellent Vandyck, Time clipping the wings of Love, 
and a very indifferent portrait of some mistress of Charles II. b 
the same; a huge family picture, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in which 
the present duke is conspicuous for the beauty of his person; an 
excellent Death of Seneca by Lucca Jordano; but we had really 
“no time to see them properly. Nothing can be more magnificent 
than the library. It is about 200 fect long, by 32 feet wide; the 
coved ceiling is richly worked and painted, and supported by a row 
of columns of the rarest marbles, each of a single block ; the en- 
tablature and base also of marble. This library contains 20 or 
25,000 volumes. We remarked a statue of Queen Anne by Rys- 
brack, the dress finished with extreme care. The fees of all our 
different guides amounted to nineteen shillings. The annual in- 
come of the Duke of Marlborough is estimated at 70,0001.’’ Vol. 
il. P. 107. 


The reader will now be curious to hear the summary of our 


author’s observations upon the general character of the English 
nation. 


“If IT was asked, at this moment, for a summary opinion of 
what I have seen in England, I might probably say, that its poli- 





« * This allegory of Vanbrugh has been called a pun in archi- 
tecture,” 
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tical institutions present a detail of corrupt practices,—of profusion, 
—and of personal ambition, under the mask of public-spirit very 
carelessly put on, more disgusting than [ should have expected; 
the workings of the selfish passions are exhibited in all their naked. 
hess and deformity. On the other hand, I should admit very rea- 
dily, that I have found the great mass of the people richer, happier, 
and more respectable, than any other with which 1 av acquainted, 
I have seen prevailing among all ranks of people that emulation of 
industry and independence, which characterize a state of advancing 
civilization, properly directed. The manners, and the whole de- 
portment of superiors to inferiors, are marked with that just re- 
gard and circumspection, which announce the presence of laws 
equal for all. By such signs [ know this to be the best govern- 
ment that ever existed. I sincerely admire it in its results, but I 
cannot say I particularly like the means. What I dislike here, I 
might be told, belongs to human nature in general; to the world, 
rather than to England particularly. It may be so,—-and I shall 
not undertake the panegyric of either the one or the other. 

** The government of England is eminently practical. The one 
under which I have lived many years might be defined, on the 
contrary, a government of abstract principles. Certain opinions 
have taken possession of men’s minds, and they cling to them, as 
to the religion in which they were born, without examination. The 
measures of the government have the prejudices of the multitude 
for their bases,—always the same under any change of circum. 
stances,—and to be obeyed, in defiance of the better judgment of 
that very government. Were the people left to themselves, they 
might come toa right judgment of things; but they are encom- 
passed by newspapers, conducted by the mercenary pens of men, 
often foreigners, who find it more convenient to flatter prejudices, 
and inflame passions, than to rectify and enlighten ; they follow 
the stream of public opinion,—yet they swell the tide, and give it 
its headlong violence; and the people believe themselves free, 
under an oligarchy of newspaper writers, Vol. ii. p. 297, 


Between the French and the English he draws the following 
comparison, which, considering that he is a native of the country 
of the former, is tolerably fair, 


** The English, for instance, lay claim to a certain superiority of 
moral rectitude, of sincerity, of generosity, of humanity, of judg- 
ment, of firmness and courage ; they consider themselves as the 
grown men of Europe, and their neighbours as sprightly children, 
and that is the character they give them when in their best hu- 
mour,—tor otherwise they might be disposed to take Voltaire at 
his word, who said they were moit?é singes et moitié tigres. 

*« The French, on the other hand, admit of no comparison as to 
nicety of taste, versatility of genius, and perfection in all the arts 
of civilization. In high honour, in generosity, in courage, they 
vield to none, 

« The 
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«© The lower people in England hold other nations in thorough 
eontempt. The same rank in France, in the interior of the coun 
try at least, scarcely know there are other nations ;—their geogra- 

hy is that of the Chinese. oi08@ 

‘¢ Of all the various merits claimed by the proud Islanders, I he» 
lieve none is less disputed than that of generosity. It is not only 
a received thing that an Englishman has always plenty of money 
and gives it away wey freely, but no sacrifce of a higher kind is 
supposed to be above his magnanimity. I have to remark, on this 
subject, that those who give a little, after promising much, appear 
to have given nothing, while those who, without promising -any 
thing, give a little, have credit, on the contrary, for giving a yreat 
deal. This accounts, in part, for the two opposite reputations, the 
one for unmeaning politeness and mere show of sentiments, the 
other for simple and blunt generosity. The fact is, as to giving 
substantially, that it is much easier for the English to do than the 
French, and accordingly much more is given in money by the 
former than by the latter; but I doubt extremely whether the En 
glish are more disposed than their neighbours to bestow their time 
and personal attention upon their friends in sickness or misfortune, 
and upon the distressed in general. ‘There is in England a sort of 
fastidious delicacy, coldness, or pride, which stands a good deal in 
the way of active benevolence. The ties of blood are also, I think, 
weaker than in France. People seem to calculate with more strictr 
ness how far the claim of kindred extends, and even the highest 
degree of consanguinity, that of parents and children, seems to 
command rather less deference and respect. A cousin may cere 
tainly not be more to you than another man, yet it is an amiable 
error, and a ‘useful one, to think yourself obliged to show some 
kindness, and feel some particular sympathy for the man, whom 
nature has placed nearly in the same rank of life with yourself, 
and whom you are likely to meet oftenest in your journey through 
life. 

‘‘ The English are better reasoners than the French, and there- 
fore more disposed to be just,—the first of moral qualities; and 
yet the propensity to luxury and ostentation is so strong, as 
well as so general here, as to expose this same sense of justice to 
hard trials. I never knew a prodigal who was just, nor indeed 
truly generous,—he never has it in his power. 

‘‘I do not conceive it possible for some of the most horrible 
scenes of the Trench Revolution to be acted here, in any. event, 
The people in France are capable of greater atrocities than those 
of England, but I should think the latter sterner,—less, prone to 
cruelty, but less susceptible of pity. 7 . 

“ There are perhaps, at this moment, more distinguished men 
of science at Paris than in London, and I think it is admitted b 
the English themselves. But there are certainly better scientifi¢ 
materials here, and in the long-run, accuracy and depth should 
prevail over quickness of parts, However the account may stand 
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against the two nations, as to the higher sciences, I am convinced 
that cultivation of mind is more general in England than in 
France: It is indeed the bright side of English society. That 
conceited ignorance, forward loquacity, heedless and loud argu- 
mentation, which fill the common intercourse of men in France, is 
comparatively unknown here; and with so much better reasonin 

faculties, I do not think there is half so many logical attempts. A 
person of sense once remarked that he never heard the concludin 

tormula Donc introduced in a Parisian conversation, without ex. 

ctiag something excessively absurd to follow immediately. 

“ There is undoubtedly in the English abord a coldness and re- 
serve which discourage and repel at first sight; in the French, on 
the contrary, a warmth and an openness which invite confidence, 
and put you at ease instantly. ‘The historian, Gibbon, said once, 
in speaking of French society, “I know that generally there is no 
depending much on their professions, yet, as far as I was con- 
cerned, | really believe they were sincere.’? This exception the 
historian makes in his own favour may well excite a smile; yet his 
error was in the general opinion he had formed, not in the indi- 
vidual one. The kindness shown to strangers, and expressions of 
interest lavished upon them, are really felt at the moment. Their 
feelings might not last long, nor bear the test of any great sacri- 
fice of private interest or convenience. Those who express them 
are inconsiderate and frivolous, but not insincere. I do not know 
whether I might not choose to live with the English, but I should 
undoubtedly find more pleasure in visiting the French. ‘The re- 
eerve and coldness of the former wear off in time; the warmth of 
the latter cools, and the two manners mect at last, @ Ja tiédeur, 
which is the common and usual degree of interest, and all you can 
really hope to inspire in general and mixt society. The advantage 
of superior and more general cultivation, of a greater range of 
ideas and surer taste, must, however, remain on the side of the 
English.”” Vol. ii. p. 300. 


In giving our readers an account of these volumes, we have 
purposely abstamed from entering into the merits of the long 
financial and political discussions which they contain. ‘Though of 
many of the principles which they involve, we certainly approve, 
some are still rather too American to suit our taste. It cannot 
reasonably be expected that a native of France, who has re- 
sided for twenty years in the United States, should enter into the 
composition or the spirit of our English constitution, or of our 
English politics. 

In some of his expressions our author is peculiarly happy; 
one iu particular caught our attention, where he speaks of the 
* laborious simplicity” of Mr. Fox’s attempt at history. He 
has also wel] conceived the views of Shakespeare in the Tragedy 
ef Macbeth, acknowledging, that on the French stage they have 

ue 
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no such terrific beings as the Weird Sisters: to this part of the 
‘Tragedy he does not unaptly apply the term of “ low sub- 
limity. : 

We do not conceive that he possesses a deep insight into hue 
man nature, nor a very extensive power of analysing the motives 
and principles of the heart. He observes appearances quickly, 
and notes them with accuracy; but into the causes he rarely en- 
ters. Still there is much merit in the volumes before us, and we 
can recommend them as an entertaining and enlarged portrait of 
the manners and customs of the country as they appear depicted 
upon the eye of a stranger and a foreigner; and excepting a few 
occasional blemishes in the national character, the existence of 
which we must confess, every Englishman will feel proud of the 
picture, which is thus impartially drawn. 


Feoeetll SSE NEET 





Arr. IIIf. Hore Pelasgice, An Inquiry into the Origin 
and Language of the Pelasgi, &c. By Herbert Marsh, 
D.D. Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 146. Murray. 1815. 


TF it be the duty of a literary tribunal to detect the fallacies of 
imposture, and to expose the absurdities of ignorance, much 
. more is it within its province to assert the claims of genuine 
scholarship, and to defend the cause of injured merit. It is not 
our practice on any common occasion to drop the character of a 
judge, and to enter the lists with our cotemporaries ; it is suffi- 
cient for us simply to declare our opinion, and to state the 
grounds upon which it is formed. Controversial criticism is 
always intricate, often tedious. ‘There are cases, however, of 
unwarrantable oppression, in which some interference appears to 
be demanded at our hands; im those especially, where the dig- 
nity of the tribunal adds weight to the injustice of the decision, 
and where the interest of the subject will repay the reader for 
the labour of his attention, 

Our review of the Hore Pelasgice was scarcely finished, 
when our attention was arrested by an article upon the same 
subject in a literary journal*, which, both for the principles 
which it inculcates, and the ability with which it is conducted, 
stands deservedly high in the estimation of the public. It is not, 
however, because we disagree upon the merits of an indifferent 
work, that we would constitute an appeal from that tribunal to 
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our own; but it is because we disagree upon the merits of a 
work, the author of which is Dr. Marsh; because the work it- 
self opens a wide field for the most interesting and scholar-like 
discussion, and because the objections advanced are of such a 
nature as to prejudice the cursory or superficial reader. ‘They 
require, therefore, a distinct and particular answer ; and till they 
are answered, they will remain with a very undue influence upon 
the public mind. In replying then, point by point, to these 
animadversions, we are assured that we shall not only draw the 
attention of the literary reader to one of the most acute and 
learned dissertations which has appeared in the. present age, but 
that we shall establish the character of its author as a luminous, 
profound, and accurate scholar. 

Before, however, we proceed to defend its principles against 
the objections of its opponent, we shall present the reader with 
a general view of the design of the work, and of the plan upon 
which it is conducted. As it 1s impossible, however, to give a 
precis of a work where every sentence forms a link in the argu- 
nent, aid every citation illustrates and confirms its truth, our 
readers must be contented with but an imperfect sketch, which 
will not, however, have been drawn in vain, if it shall have di- 
rected their attention to the masterly original. 

The first chapter covtaims an inquiry into the origin of the 
Pelasgi. Dr. Marsh upon this pomt collects all the accounts 
which he could obtain of this celebrated tribe, and arranges 
them in such a mamer, as to trace them upwards to the highest 
point which his data will allow. We have the authority of He- 
rodotus, Strabo, and other Greek authors, that they were the first 
noted and known inhabitants of Peloponnesus: we know also 
that they were in possession of Boeotia, Phocis, and Eubeoea, and 
of the western side of Greece, of Epirus also, and of Thessaly. 
The whole of Hellas, indeed, was called Pelasgia according to 
Herodotus ; and Thucydides himself asserts that the former 
name was not applied to Greece in general tilt after the ‘Trojan 
war. From thence they may be traced through Thessaly to 
Thrace, even to the Hellespont. Now, as there is much greater 
probability that the first settlers in Thrace should have crossed 
the Hellespont, and then gradually found their way inte Greece, 
than that they should have gone across so much wider a passage 
as the Egean Sea, Dr. Marsh infers, that Thrace was the first 
European settlement of the Pelasgi, from whence they gra- 
dually spread themselves southward, till they occupied the whole 
of Greece. As Dr. Marsh cites the most ample authorities for 
every step he takes, and as he can find no authorities on which 
he can found their history previous to their settlement in Thrace, 
he concludes that their history previous to that period is = 
tabie. 
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table. So little does Dr. Marsh indulge either in dogmatism or 
conjecture ; hypotheses non fingo appears to have been his tule ; 
we follow him, therefore, with pleasure, because we follow him 
with certainty. The following is the acute and masterly mode’ 
m which he has disposed of the conjectures of those who have 
preceded him with respect to the origin of their name. 


*¢ On the other hand, though we cannot trace, by the aid of his- 
tory, the Pelasgi beyond their original European settlement, at- 
tempts have been made to trace them further by the aid of etymo- 
logy. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and indeed most Greek writers, 
derive the name of Pelasgus from/a king of that name; thougl» 
it appears to have been a witticism among the Athenians, that they: 
were wer\acyol quasi weAapyes. Some modern writers have derived. 
their nae from wiAwyos, on the supposition, that the Pelasgi came. 
from Asia across the Egean sea: a supposition highly improbable 
in itself, and which, even if true, would carry us no further in our 
history of the Pelasgi, than we were before. Others derive it 
from wfras or wsAzerhs, which again throws no light on their an- 
cient history. But an etymology proposed by Salmasius (de Hel-’ 
lenistica, p. $42.) appears at least to carry us to the fountain head. 
He says, Pelasgorum +2 woavmadenrov appellatio Phaleg ostendit,) 
quz divisionem sonat: Pelasgos autem per totam fere Greciam 
dispersos fuisse Graecorum monumenta testantur. He then quotes 
the following passage from Epiphanius de Scythismo. aA‘x xi 
‘Payad, oirinss él 70 ic Evpomns xAimae veveuxorec, to Tis Exubiag afper ned 
Tog auray Ersoy wpooenpiOncar And he adds, ‘ Pelasgos quoque in 
'Fhracia vixisse, Greeci auctores testantur, et Graios quoque inde: 
venisse. Heec sunt que tuto possumus derivare in his que ad 
Gracorum originem et appellationem pertinent.’’ Now the testi- 
wony of so late a writer as Epiphanius to the travels of Peleg and 
his son Reu into Europe, when the book of Genesis affords no rea- 
son to suppose that they ever quitted Asia, cannot be of any vas. 
lue. It appears from’ Gen. xi. 18-~26. that Reu the son of Peleg, 
was the grandfather of Nahor, who was the grandtather of Abra- 
ham. It is true, that Peleg had other sons beside Reu, and also 
that Reu had other sons beside Serug, the father of Nahor. But 
of these other sons of Peleg and of Reu, Moses has mentioned : 
neither the history, nor even their names. We can go therefore 
ho further, than to say, it is possible, that descendants from Peleg 
and Reu, calling themselves after the names of their two great an. 


cestors (as the Hebrews in another line called themselves from the 


father of Peleg) migrated westward, till at length, after a’succes- 
sion of ages, they found themselves settled in Thrace. But can 
this possibility be raised to a probability? That the word sdb in 
Hebrew signifies divisit, will not attach it to the Pelasgi in parti- 
cular: for in the early ages of the world migration was common 
te all nations. And even if it be true, that Peleg was the common 
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ancestor of all the Pelasgi, we obtain from the discovery no more 
knowledge of their history antecedent to their settlement iu 
Thrace, than by saying, that they were descended from Peleg’s 
ancestor Noah, or from Noah’s ancestor Adam.” P. 16. 


The second chapter treats on the language of the Pelasgi. 
Herodotus owns that he is unable to give a decisive answer upon 
the point, but infers that they spoke some barbarous language, 
G2; Capov yAdocay, from the remnant of the Pelasgi, who occu- 
pied the town of Creston, the inhabitants of which, as appears 
from himself, were origmally ‘Thracians. Dr. Marsh, however, 
conceives that the Pelasgi spoke the same language with the 
Hellenes, though in a more antiquated form; as there is no rea- 
son for, and every reason against, a change of language at the 
time of their change of name under the yoke of the sons of 
Hellen. This is argued in a most ingenious manner, from the 
inconsistency of Herodotus upon this point with himself. 


Indeed, Herodotus himself, though he opposes the language of 
the Hellenes to the language of the Pelasgi, has afforded us the 
means of proving, that yAacca Tlevacyixn, and yraaroa “EAAnpxn, are 
only different terms for the same ron ve (4 In the very chapter 
(Lib. 1. cap. 56-), where he draws the line between the iévo; Merac- 
yixdy, and the idvos “EAAnnxcv, he makes another division of the 
Greeks, and likewise in reference to their language. This division 
is the Pévoc Awpixcy, and the Pévos ‘Jovsxor. The Dives Awpixer, he adds, 
belonged to the “kOv0s5 MsAacyixcy: and moreover he adds at the 
end of the chapter, that this. very term AQPIKON, was given. to the 
ébvog Tletacyixdy when it settled in Peloponnesus, (is Maerdrncoy 
tAGdy Awpixdy ixandr.) Is not this an admission, that the Pelasgi spake 
the Doric dialect, and consequently a dialect of that very language, 
which was used by Ilerodotus himself? Further, says Herodotus 
in the same chapter, that as the Pelasgic nation included the Do- 
rian genus, so the Dorian genus included the Lacedxmonians. 
But who has ever doubted whether the Lacedemonians spake 
Greek ? 

“In regard to the Athenians, whom he likewise mentions in the 
same chapter, Herodotus himself is reduced to a difficulty, from 
which he endeavours to extricate himself by the most improbable 
supposition, that ever was made. As he refers the Lacedemonians 
to the Dorian genus, so he refers the Athenians to the Jonian 
genus; the former included in the Pedasgic nation, the latter in the 
Hellenic nation. But, in the next chapter (Lib. I. cap. 57.) he ex- 
amines (as we have already seen) the question, whether the lan- 
guage of the TiAacyes was the same with the language of the 
“Edasvee. And having decided in the negative, he immediately 
feels the difficulty attending his classification in the former chap- 
ter. For if the Athenians belonged to the i6sos Msvacyimtr (as he 
admits in c. 57.) and the ify:; MeAacymdy spake a different language 
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from the 2%; “EAAxsx?y, a language moreover which Herodotus 
calls yAwoee BapBapos, this same yrAwrra Ba pBa pos must have been 
spoken by the Athenians themselves. But, in ¢. 56. he had te- 
ferred the Athenians to the i@s; EAAHNIKON. And, if the Hel- 
lenes spake a different language from the Pelasgi, how was it pos- 
sible to rank the Athenians, as well among the former, as among 
the latter? To this question Herodotus answers, Td ‘Arrixds ibvoc, 
ity IEAALTIKON, Gua wn wstaBorn an is “EAAnras xai ne FAQLEAN 
wetinads. Now a whole nation, all at once forgetting its former 
language and learning a new one, is a phenomenon of which his- 
tory affords no example. The pstafoas is “Earyras as Herodotus 
calls it, was a change only in name. It was nothing more than 
witaBodry és Groue KAAnmxdy: for a change of inhabitants at Athens, 
in consequence of any conquest by the Hellenes, which alone 
could have produced such a change in the language there, is a 
thing of which we have never heard. But Herodotus himself has 
elsewhere informed us, that the Athenians frequently changed 
their name. He says (Lib. VIII. c. 44.) “AOnvaios 3y it ty Mrvac- 
yar ixovtwr trv vor Earada xareoniony, icav Teracyoly obvonxliucvos 
Kpavaos* imi ds Kixporos Baciaiiocy emexAnOncar Kexpomidas ixndsgauivou oe 
"Epex Bios tH cep 7rs "AOnvatos ss rwronacincay’ "Iwvog 38 rev Zos9ov ora 
Tapyew yerouiver Abnraiosrr, ixAnbncar awd rovrov INNEE. Consistently 
with this last term Herodotus (Lib. I. c. 56.) had referred the 
Athenians to the yrs "IQNNIKON, as he referred the Lacedwmo- 
nians to the yivs AQPIKON. And as he did not think it necessary 
to suppose, that the Lacedzemonians had changed their language, 
because they belonged to the i6vo¢ MeAwzy:xdy, the circumstance that 
the Athenians belonged likewise to the ives Mi\acymey afforded no 
reason to suppose a change of language on their part. In short 
the whole confusion on this subject was occasioned by making a 
distinction between two names, which belonged to the same thing, 
and then arguing, as frequently happens, from a nominal to a reat 
distinction. It must be observed, however, in justice to Hero- 
dotus, that he himself has spoken with some hesitation in regard 
to his own conclusion. After his appeal to the Crestonians, in 
proof of the position, that the yaicca Ddacyxn was different from 
the yudoou “EAannxn, he prefaces his conclusion about the change 
of language by the Athenians with the words, ¢) toivuy i» xai TIAN 
Tondror Te IlsAacyixcr, Now it has been already shrewn that the 
whole Pelasgic nation could not have been such, as the Crestonians 
were in the time of Herodotus. The condition therefore fails, 
without which, as Herodotus himself admits, his conclusion can- 


not be valid.’? P. 27. 


Another proof is cited from Herodotus himself, who asserts, 
IL. 52. OEOYS xposwispacay opens amo Tov TOUTE, dri Koon 
OEN TED 74 EpRy|AaT ae After this evidence not only of their 
words, but of their mode of deriving those words, there can us 


little doubt that the Pelasgi spoke Greek. Another argume 
Rr’ is 
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is deduced from the Latin language, which was derived frovs 
Greece through the intervention of the Pelasgi from Arcadia, 
vider Mvander, for which we have the authority of Livy, ‘Tas 
citns, and Phny. "Phe next pomt which Dr. Marsh proves, is 
the aentity of the Pelasgic and Holic dialects: we have not 
room to follow him through all the evidence which he adduces 
on this occasion, but it appears to us meontestible. The great 
proof, however, of their connectron ts. their usage of the cele- 
brated Digamma. And this brings us to the third chapter, in 
which the various inscriptions are examined in which it still ex- 
ists, and an examination is made into the principle of its ap. 
pli ation. 

To those who still doubt the existence of this letter, we re- 
commend the study of this chapter. In the tablet discovered 
near the seite of VPetila, a town of the Brutth, where the Pe- 
lasgi settled, we find OLKLAN distmetly engraved FOIKLAN, 
The testimony of the Delan mseription is too well known to 
require mention. ‘Phe inscription on the helmet found by Mr. 
Moritt m the Alpheus, near Olympia, where the olie was ori- 
emally spoken, is most curious : as. the Ingenuity and acuteness 

Iv. Marsh in deeyphering it, appear in so prominent a point 
of view, we shall extract it for the amusement of our readers. 


“Some of the letters of the first word being effaced, we can 
only conjcclure what it was: but as it was evidently some proper 
name i the plural number, and as it is of no importance to ou 
present inquiry wal that proper name was, I shall confine myselt 
to the werds, in which we must seek tor the Digamma. These are, 
when written, ceniznua serve, as on the helmet, 

ANE@ENTOIAIFI. 
Now we are hardly at liberty to argue, as if any of these letters 
were eflaced, to in the very description, which is given in the 
Classical. lournal, it is said, “ the surface of all that remains is per- 
* tectly pre a ase and the letters are deeply impressed, so that 


every (ine is distinctly visible, as it was originally formed.” We 
must read theretore. without any attempt at correction, ANEO@EN 
TOL ALF 1, that is aribecar tro Ais, posuerunt Jovi. The contraction 


of ANE@EZAN to ANE@EN, where room was so much wanted, can- 
pot excite our surprise. It is true, that the contraction would not 
have been .allowable even in such a case, had it been contrary to 
the precure ot the Greeks at other times. But the writers on the 
Greek dialects assure us that it was not. In the Port Roya 
Greek Grammar, p. 200. we find if:cay Bavot. if; and the Beo- 
tians used the o/c dialect, as well as the Olympi: ins. In p. 39 
of the Synopsis Dialectorum, at the end of Scapula's Lexicon, 
ty pro ifrcay we given also as a Doric torm. And Maittaire (p 
$09. ed. Sturz.) reters to Pindar Pyth, LIL. 114. for 7.6, instead 
ed if on tee other hand we 60 divide the words as te 
writé 
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write ANEGENTO, we militate against the usual practice of the 
Greeks: for in such inscriptions they used the active, not the middle 
voice, as appears from the three inscriptions, of which Herodotus 
has given a copy, Lib. V. c. 69, 70, 71.” P. 62. 


Dr. Marsh vindicates the existence of the digamma in Ai, 
from the Latin Divus. The Elean mscription, of which a copy 
is given in the Museum Cniticum, Vol. 1. p. 356. contains also 
the most curious and convincing specimens of the digamma. This 
inscription also confirms the opmion, that in many jnstances 
the words now beginning with an aspirated “P began in old 
Kolic with FP, though the late Aoliaus began such words with 
BP. {tis clear, however, that the Pelasgi used the aspirete, as 
the Latin hora from apa clearly shews. If any scepticism on 
the part of our readers should still exist, we would refer them 
to the marble from Orchomenus, whicii is now to be seen in the 
Museum of Lord Elgin. 

It is remarkable that the Greek numerals proceed im the fol- 
lowing order: a, 6,7, 95, & 5, J, 5 9 by Ke. clearly derived from 
the order of the alphabet. From whence then comes the ¢ for 
G? "The existence of another letter in the old alphabet must be 
inferred from this circumstance, and this letter must have been 
the digamma; for the form U for six, now may be seen in the 
Codex Beze, Mark xv. 33. It appears also to exist for the same 
number in certain coins; and in an inscription discovered at 
Heraclea that LETOS is used for ¢ros, a word in which the ex- 
istence of the digamma is acknowledged. ‘This form of the di- 
gamma has also been found in various coins, &c. It is also re- 
markable that in the Samaritan alphabet the sixth letter was a 
double gamal, so the sixth Jetter in the Greek alphabet was a 
double gamma. It is to be remembered also that its corres- 
pondent I’, is the sixth letter wr the Latin alpbhabet—an alphabet 
clearly derived from the Pelasgic. 

Jt is impossible for us to give, within our short limits, any ade- 
quate idea of the ingenuity and Jearning displayed mm the fourth 
and last chapter, which Dr. Marsh with great modesty calls, 
‘©an attempt to determine the original Pelasgic pronynciation of 
the digamma.” ‘The sum of his opiuion upon this point is, that 
the Greek F corresponded with the Latin F, as the Greek V did 
with the Latin V. Dr. Marsh combats with considerable suc- 
cess, the grammarians, and others, who suppose that the di- 
vamma is always to be pronounced as V, He produces fifty in- 
stances where the Latin F is the representative of the Greek F, 
as Suiria, Fousria, familia, &c. We shall not follow the Pro- 
tessor through all bis proofs, but shall extract what appears to.us 
one of the most ingenious. 
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‘“* But if the Digamma was pronounced like F, why was it called 
Vau? Does not this very name imply, that it was pronounced like 
V2? Priscian himself, in the place where he says that the Di- 
gamma was pronounced like the Latin V (ap. Putsch. p. 545.) 
adds, Unde a plerisque et nomen hoc datur, quod apud /Loles ha- 
buit olim F Digamma, id est VAV, ab ipsius voce profectum, teste 
Varrone et Didymo, qui wd ei nomen esse ostendunt. ‘That the Dt- 
gamma was called VAV, may be readily granted; but the inference 
deduced by Priscian, when he says, VAV ab ipsius voce profectum, 
may be disputed. Varro, who was a Roman, wrote it as Priscian 
did, Didymus, who was a Greek grammarian of the fourth cen: 
tury, must have written it Bad, as it is written by Marius Victorinus, 
who says, (ap. Putsch. p. 2468.) vocarique Bat et Digamma, and as 
it is still written by the Greeks of the present day, who pronounce 
it however as we should pronounce Vaf, the v being considered as 
a consonant, and B being pronounced like V, whence the coinci- 
dence between the Latin VAV and the modern Greek Bad. But 
we cannot argue to the manner, in which the ancient Greeks pro- 
nounced their F, either from the manner, in which the name of it 
was afterwards expressed in Latin letters, or from the manner, in 
which the later Greeks expressed it, when both the form and the 
sound of it was lost among them, and they could only express the 
name by an imperfect substitution, We must ask how the axcient 
Greeks wrote it at the time when the Digamma was still in use. 
Now there cannot be a doubt, that they wrote the name of their 
letter with J’, for the very same reason that the names Beta, Game 
ma, Della, began with B, fT, 4. Indeed if the fim of the letter is 
not used in the name of the letter, the thing to be expressed will 
not correspond with the expression. And since the-letter J’ was a 
constituent part of the primitive Greek alphabet, whereas V was 
atterwards added to it, and F must have had a name from the be- 
ginning, that name could have been no other than F'AF, whence ~ 
the Latin AT’, afterwards softened to EF. Let us now apply Pris- 
clan’s argument to the Greek name for the Digamma, the only 
name to which it can be applied: and his argument (ab ipsius voce 
profectum) will run thus. Would the Greek 2’ have been named 
PAF, if it had not been pronounced J?” P, 104, 


We admire the learning, the acuteness, and the research with 
which Dr. Marsh has contested this poimt. We own that he has 
in almost every point worked conviction upon our minds, but at 
the same time we must confess that there are one or two assertions 
which he appears nat to have sufficiently guarded. He has clearly 
proved that F is the representative of the Greek F, but we are 
of opjmion that V must be associated ip the representation, The 
digamma is a letter of such importance as to return two voices 
to the Parliament of ic. Ha 8 ig true that F has most votes, 
but V also must be elected. Indeed, after the enumeration of 
words in which P is clearly preserved, Dr. Marsh adds, 

«© These 
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«« These examples are sufficient to shew, that the Latin F was 
the proper representative of the Greek F. And hence we may 
infer, that in those cases, where V is used, the V is merely a sub- 
stitute for the Latin F, which, though naturally hard in reference 
to V, acquires in certain cases a softer sound than at other times, 
and thus becomes more oy exchanged. When the Latin F was 

? 


followed by the consonants I, r, or the vowels a, 0, u, it preserved 
the hard sound, which naturally belongs to it, and consequently 
was not so liable to be changed. Thus in Flamma, Fluo, Frango, 
Frigeo, Fama, Fagus, Follis, Folium, Fuga, Fumus, and others of 
the same description, the F was nct converted into V. But before 
the vowels e and #, the F acquired a softer sound, and accordingly 
was often, though not always, changed into V. Hence Festa, 
Felia, Festis, Fis, Finum, &c. as written according to the Greek 
form, from which they were taken, became Vesta, Velia, Vestis, Vis, 
Vinum, &c. On the other hand, in Fera, Fero, Firmus, Filius, &e. 
the F remained. But when F was placed between two vowels, it 
necessarily acquired a softer sound: and in such cases it appears to 
have been always changed into V. Hence ofs, ofum, &c. became 
ovis, ovum, &c. Ona similar principle to that, which changed F 
into V, when F was so placed as to lose a portion of its natural 
hardness, V was sometimes changed into F, ser it was so placed, 
as to lose a portion of its natural softness.” P. 98, 


But net only when followed by e and 7 was the Greek F 
changed into a V, we have Paris, Farns, Vates. ciréw, Fair Fu, 
Volvo, &c. 

But however we are inclined to declare the election of V, we 
heartily coincide with Dr. Marsh in throwing out the third can- 
didate W, in whose favour there appears not the vote of a single 
word, The only appareut argument in favour of the Latin V 
being pronounced as our W, 1s, that the Latin V was occasionally 
represented by the Greek OT, Now, here it is first taken for 
granted, that the Greek OY was pronounced as the Latin W, 
which can by no means be proved ; nor is it remembered that 
in many cases B, not OT, is used as the representative of V; as 
Victor, Bixtwp ; Vitelleius, Bireadios, &e. Kc. 

The W has been patronised in England by a curious misunder- 
standing of a passage in Vossius, who, in his De Arte Gram. I. 
24. cautions his readers against pronouncing F and V in the same 
manner, and informs them that they ought to pronounce the 
Latin V not like their V, but their W. Now, the English have 
forgotten that Vossius was writing not to them, but to the High 
Germans, who always pronounce their V like our F, and their 
W like our V. Every lady of fashion, even in our own Country, 
knows but too well that she ought not to say Waltz, but Valtz. 
Yet upon the authority of G. Vossitis we have all been taught 
to say Wave, not Vavak, or more properly Favaé; Wiss, not 
Vide, Kc. Xe, . 
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Having thus given our readers an outhne of the volume before 
us, we shall now proceed to animadvert upon those censures, 
which have been passed with such determined injustice upon its 
contents. 

The Reviewer commences his attack by a strange misrepre- 
ventation of the object, which Dr. M. professes s to have i in view, 
in his inquiry into the origin of the Pelasgi. He represents him 
as having undertaken a tash, which is attended with “ hitle 
chance of SUCCESS 5" because he has no access to information 
about the Pelasgi, which was not already open to his predeces- 
sors. Now if Dr. M. had attempted to go higher than his pre- 
decessors in tracing the origin of the Pelasgi, this objection 
might, we think, have been valid. Butif the Reviewer had con- 
sidered the manver in which Dr. M. has treated the inquiry into 
the origiu of the Pelasei, and likewise the limit, which he has 
assigned to this Inquiry, he would have perceived the futility of 
lus objection. ‘Phe predecessors of Dr. M. have all acted in a 
very different manner from that, which 1s adopted in the first 
chapter of the Hore Pelasgice. They set out with a previously 
assumed opinion; some, that the Pelasgi were Egyptians; 
others, that they were Phoenicians, Xe. : : and then they seck for 
wrguments to support the opinion so assumed. But as it was 
evident from this variety of opinions, that there was no certainty 
about the origin of the Pelasgi, when we attempted to carry it 

high up, it appears to be the determimation of Dr. M. by 
an analytical precess, to ascertain how far we could go with 
safety. Fle traces therefore the origin of the Pelasgi not down- 
ward from any assumed point, as from Egypt or Phoenicia ; but 
upward, as far as the data, which he has been able to collect from 
the Greck writers, would carry him. - And there he stops. Hav- 
ing traced them up to Thrace, he observes : 


If we cannot obtain any historical data, which enable us to 
trace them further, we must consider Thrace as the country which, 


as far as our knowledge extends, was the original seat of the 
Pelasgi.’’ 


And after giving a description of Thrace, Dr. M. concludes 
the paragraph (p. 16.) by saying, 


“¢ Such was Thrace, the primary seat of the Pelasgi in Europe. 
From that ¢ ountry we may trace their migrations into other coun- 
tries: but their history, previous to their settlement in Thrace, is 
to ws inscrutable.” 


Such was the result of the inquiry, which he institutes, in the 
first chapter, ito the origin of the Pelasgi. Now let us hear 
the Reviewer's own opinion in regard to this result. He says, 
p. ott, 


« Dr, 
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«s* Dr. Marsh concludes, that the Pelasgi came out of Asia across 

the Hellespont, and first occupied Thrace, from which they dif- 
tused themselves southward through the whole of Greece: which 
opinion he supports with much learning and ingenuity; and justly 
remarks, ‘ that their history, previous to their settlement in Thrace, 
ig to us inscrutable.’’’ 


In his endeavours therefore to investigate the limit, where our 
inquiries into the origin of the Pelasgi must stop, he acknow- 
ledges, that the result of Dr. Marsh's investigation is a just one. 
Consequently he acknowledges, that Dr. Marsh has succeeded 
in the object, which he professes in the very first paragraph to 
have in view, when he began the Inquiry. Yet, with this ae- 
knowledgement, staring his readers in the face, he tells them, 
that Dr. M. has undertaken a task with “ little chance of suc- 
cess.” 

In reference to the accounts quoted from the Greek authors 
in chap. i. concerning the Pelasgi, the Reviewer says, 


“ We cannot help expressing a wish in limine, that in collect- 
ing and disposing these accounts, Dr. Marsh had noticed, with 
due respect, the labours of preceding scholars, who had cleared 
the way before him, and had performed the most laborious part of 
his task.” 


Who the authors are, that had previously performed the most 
laborious part of his task, we really do not know. ‘That the 
very numerous Greek quotations, which appear in that chapter, 
appear there for the first time, isa thing which we will not assert. 
Some authors have quoted one passage, and some another passage, 
But we should not conceive that the well known accuracy of 
Dr. M. would trust to. the quotation of any man, but would 
have always had recourse to the originals. And the greater part 
of them certainly appear, by the context, to be the result of his 
own research; though we cannot vouch, in auy given case, that 
such passage or passages had not been found in other writers. 
And even if all of them cau be found scattered in different quo- 
tations in different modern writers, is there no merit in bringing 
them together into one point of view? We are assured that no 
scholar has yet seeu so large a collection of quotations relating 
to the Pelasgi in one place before, nor did he ever see them 
arranged in the same order, or employed to the same purpose. 
The object of Dr. Marsh indeed seems to be quite different 
from that of any of his predecessors. ‘They have argued syuthe- 
tically: he has argued analytically. As some set out with the 
supposition, that the Pelasgi were Egyptians; others, that they 
were Phoenicians; others, that they came from Peleg, &c.: and 
as there could be no prospect of reconciling these discordant 
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opinions, Dr. Marsh seems to have had it in contemplation to 
discover wome general touch-stone, by which those opinions 
might be tried. And for that purpose he has endeavoured to 
ascertain the limit of our actual knowledge in regard to the ori- 
gin of the Pelasgi. The result of the analysis instituted in 
the first chapter 1s such as to preclude all the hypotheses stated 
at the beginning of it. ‘To this result the reviewer himself sub- 
scribes, by saying, p. 344, that the author “ just/y remarks that 
their history, previous to their settlement in Thrace is to us in- 
scrutable.” But if the history of the Pelasgi before that time 
is inscrutable, it follows of necessity, that they who attempt to 
go higher in the history of the Pelasgi, and to shew, either 
that they came from Egypt, or from Pheenicia, or Bactria, 
&c. are building on the sand. Since then he has endea- 
voured to shew, that such hypotheses are devoid of foundation, 
and have come to a different result, with what consistency can 
the reviewer assert that his predecessors have “ cleared the way” 
which he himself has gone ? 

An attempt however is made to substantiate the charge by 
an appeal to Stillingfleet’s Origines sacrae, b. iii. c. 4. and to 
Sanlie’s Chronologie d’'Herodote, tom. vii. p. 215, and a com- 
plaint is made, that no mention is made of these works m par- 
ticular. But neither of these writers can have shewn Dr. 
Marsh the way, which he has chosen: for both of them have 

ohe a different way. Stillingfleet derives the Pelasgi from 
Peleg : an opinion which Is combated in the Hore Pelasgica : 
he makes likewise the language of the Pelasgi different from the 
language of the Greeks, an opinion which is also combated. Dr. 
Marsh, indeed, comeides with Stillingfleet in the opinion that the 
Pelasgi were the first inhabitants of Greece: but this opinion the 
reviewer himself combats. Nor does our author appear more 
indebted to Larcher for the way which he has marked out; 
Larcher represents the Pelasgi as peopling Greece from south 
to north; from Argolis to Arcadia, from Arcadia to Thessaly, 
and from ‘Thessaly to ‘Thrace ; whereas Dr. Marsh contends for 
a totally different way of migration. Larcher again represents 
the Pelasni, as of Pheenician origin, an opinion which is 
alluded to at the very begining of the first chapter. But as it 
is an opmion which 1s not adopted, no obligation 1s due to Lar- 
cher on that score. ‘Phe examples therefore which are brought 
to prove neglect m acknowledging obligations, tend only te 
shew that no acknowledement was due. 

We should have thought it the fairer mode of proceeding 
had some weneral notion been given by its opponent of the gene- 
ral object of the work. As we however have supplied that 
@efreiency, we shall follow the reviewer throngh his series of 
attacks @pon detached passages, leaving the reader to determine 
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for how much candour and accuracy they are conspicuous, 
“ It is not(he says p. 342) the general opinion of the Greek 
writers, that the Pelasgi were the first inhabitants of Pelopon. 
nesus. Strabo only says, that they were the oldest of those who 
were powerful there. He here alludes to his quotation, p. 1. 
civ wepi tiv “EdAdda Suvacrevoavray apyaoraroa. But to sup- 
pose, that Strabo meant to distinguish between the oldest inha- 
bitants, and the oldest powerful inhabitants is really trying to 
split hairs. Besides this passage in Strabo is not quoted by Dr. 
M. for that purpose ; there are other passages to that point in 
note 4, all of which are passed over in silence. Again he says, 
that Dr. M. is mistaken in supposing, that any Greek writer 
ever placed Pelasgi m Achata. For though according to Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus they first occupied the “Axusixoy “Apyos, 
yet Dionysius “ meant Argos in drgolis.” Undoubtedly he did 
so, nor has Dr. Marsh questioned it. But if the country, of 
which the District Argolis made a part, was called Achaia, the 
mhabitants of the former were of course inhabitants of the 
latter. It ts true, that the country which the Romans called 
Achaia Propria, extended only to the borders of Argolis, and did 
not include that district. But that the term Achaia was used by 
}lomer m such a sense, as to include Argos, is evident from IL. 
kK. 562. T°. 82, as well as from Odyss °.251. Nor could Argos 
have ever acquired the epithet "Axzixsy, unless the country, 
where 3#t was, had beev then called Achaia. But even if we 
tuke the term Achaia im the strictest possible sense, and contine 
itto the country bordering on the Corinthian bay, the Reviewer 
is still mistaken m saying, that wo Greek writer ever placed Pe- 
tasei in Achaia. For the ancient name of Peloponnesus im gene- 
ial was [leveovia a Levers, and they who inhabited the northern 
shore of Peloponnesus, or Achaia properly so called, were named 
Tlitaoyoi Aiyiaaées. All this was proved in Ch. 1. p. 3,4. by 
quotation from various Greek writers. But all these authorities 
the Reviewer suppresses, in order to have the pleasure of coutra- 
dicting a position, which those quotations establish. 

But the Reviewer, in the next page, (p. 343.) in reference to 
the assertion, that Peloponnesus was originally called Pelasgia, 
says, 


‘< This necessarily implies, that those parts of Peloponnesus, over 
which they difiused themselves, were not inhabited previous to 
their settling in them, which does not appear to be the case. The 
expression of Herodotus (I. 146.) “Acxadis Merwzyoi, Clearly indi- 
cates, that there were other Arcadians, who were not Pelasgi ; 
which inference, we are rather surprised, that Dr, M. did not per- 
ceive.” P. 4. 


Now Dr. M. lias justly asserted, that P cloponnesus was origi- 
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nally calied Pelasgia; Ist. because the’ scholiast in Apollonius 
Rhodins, says of “Peloponnesus, TO M%arawv Weraoyis teadreiro, 
2dly. because Strabo quotes Ephorus, to shew that Pelopon. 
nesus was once called Lle\aeya; and, Sdly, because we kuow of 
no name of Peloponnesus which is more autient. But the Re. 
viewer is surprised, that the expression "Agxades TleAaayoi did 
not lead him to a different conclusion.: for that expression, he 
says, indicates, that there were other Arcadians, who were not 
Pelasgi. Suppose that the expression does indicate, that at the 
period to which Herodotus re fers, the Pelasgi were not the only 
people then settled in Arcadia, it 1s no necessary consequence 
that the other people (whoever they were, and of whom we have 
never heard) were more antient than the Pelasgi. And without 
this gratuitous assumption, the Reviewer may torture the ex pres- 
sion as muchas he pleases, it will never speak what he wishes to 
make itspeak. Nor does Herodotus m the place where he uses 
that expression, appear to make the distinction, for which the 
Reviewer contends. Herodotus is there describing the migra- 
tions of the lomans to Asia Minor; he observes, ‘that people 
from various parts of Greece were mixed with them; as Abantes 
from Eubsea, Minywans from Orchomeuus, and Dorians from 
Upidaurus, Xc. [tis among these different people that Hero- 
dotus reckons the *Agxades [TeAaoyoi, by which he probably 
meant nothing more, than to give a general character of the 
Arcadians. But whether he did so or not, the Reviewer's ob- 


jection has been shown to be futile. The example, however, 


shows the spirit with which he is animated: it shows, that there 
is nO refinement to which he has not recourse, m order to dis- 
cover some ground of objection. 

Further, says the Reviewer, in the same paragraph, 


That many parts of Greece were anciently occupied by Pe- 
lasgi, and thence called Pelasgian, is true; but this by no means 
establishes Dr. M.'s assertion, that Greece, without the Isthmus, 
Attica, Beeotia, &c. was originally Pelasgic. Herodotus distinctly 
asserts this tribe to have been foreigners,” P. 58. 


Here the Reviewer bas again exhibited an example of the 
same injustice to his author. In chap.1. p. 4. where Dr. Marsh 
observes, that Greece likewise without the Isthmus appears to 
Fave been originally inhabited by these same Pelasgi, he quotes 
Herodotus, lib. 1. c. 57. who says, that the inhabitants of Attica 
were eSsos LTe.xoyxov, that they occupied Becotia, Phoecis, and 
ey a. Dr. Marsh also shows, by quotations from Apollo. 
nius Rhodius, and Dionysius of Halic arnassus, and (to pass over 
many quotations given in pages}, 6,7) he appeals to Herodotus 
tor the assertion, that Greece in general was anciently called 
Pelasgia, 
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Pelasgia, who (lib. ii. c. 56.) uses the expression ris viv 
“E2ra00s, wporépoy 02 LIEAAZSTIH®S xarcupévns: and lib. viii. 
c. 44. Lletaoyaiv ixovrav iv viv “KAvada xadeomdeny. » And 
this testimony of Herodotus, he confirms by an appeal to Thucy-+ 
dides, at. p. 8. But all these quotations, with the exception of 
one, which the Reviewer thinks objectionable, are suppressed ; 
and instead of them, a reference is made to Herodotus, i. 58 
a chapter relating merely to the language of the Pelasgi, and 
which is fully considered in another place, though the Reviewer 
has there passed it over in silence. ‘The quotation which he 
thinks objectionable, is taken from Straho, lib. v. p.. 220, where 
he says, that the race of the Pelasgi, xara r4y ‘EAAAAA 
ITASAN imixsdacs, where Dr. M. construes ‘EAAAAA 
TYAS AN the whole of Greece, but which the Reviewer, p. 5-44, 
construes the whole of Hellas; and taking Hellas in the confined 
sense in which it was used by Homer, argues, that Strabo meant 
the reverse of what Dr. Marsh supposes. Now that neither 
Herodotus vor Thucydides, nor any other Greek writer aftes 
their time, used ‘EAAas in any other sense than that of Greece 
in general, is a thing so notorious, that we wonder bow any 
scholar could suppose the contrary. Besides, if he had con- 
sulted Strabo himself, he would have seen from what follows the 
quoted passage, that Strabo could not m_ that place attach any 
other meaning to the word ‘EAA@s, than that which is usuall 
attached to it. For he establishes his position, that the Pelasgi 
extended themselves x2tz tiv “EAAada aaoav, by observing, in 
the next page, that beside ‘Thessaly, they occupied also Arcadia, 
with the whole of Peloponnesus; also Epirus, Attica, Lesbos, 
Imbros, Lemnos, &c. Yet the Reviewer pretends, that Strabo 
confined the Pelasgi to a district of Thessaly. And, what is still 
more strange, he so far forgets himself at p. 546, as to assert 
the very thing against which he had previously argued. For he 
there says of the Pelasgi, that they “ were once diffused over 
the whole of Greece.” 

Having finished his criticisms on such of the quotations as he 
thought proper to select from the first seven pages, he proceeds 
at one bound to a quotation in the thirty-eighth page, without 
ziving his readers the least mtimation, that.the passage there 
quoted, was quoted for a purpose totally different from that to 


which the other quotations were applied. And how can any’ 


reader know, whether a quotation is applicable or not, unless he 
knows why it is quoted? ‘lhe passage was quoted in the second 
chapter, which relates to the language of the Pelasgi: it was in- 
troduced for the purpose of explaining the relation, which is 
known to subsist between the Greek and Latin languages, and 
which [ati writers themselves ascribe to the intervention of the 


Pelasgi. 
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Pelasgi. Dr. Marsh accordingly quotes the account, which 
Dionysius of Haliearnassus, has given of the migration of the 
Pelasgi from Thessaly, iu the time of Deucalion. And having 
previously quoted auother passage relative to a supposed former 
migration, to which Dionysius himself (as Dr. My. observes) 
appeared to attach no credit, he says of the passage quoted in 
p- 38, that “ no exception could be taken to the account of the 
second migration, which was from Thessaly.” But, says the 
Reviewer, p. 344, “ To us it appears just as credible as the 
history of Brute.” He further says : 


“* It was impossible that this account could have descended te 
posterity in any other way than tradition, the uncertainty of which 
will appear from considering that these Pelasgi evacuated Italy in 
less than two hundred years, and returned into Attica,’’ &c. 


Now if we were to ask the Reviewer by what means he knows 
that the Pelasgi evacuated Italy within two hundred years after 
their arrival there, he can say only==by tradition. He objects 
therefore to the account of Dionysius, because it is founded on 
tradition, and yet appeals to tradition himself. He adopts as a 
ground of his objection, the very principle to which he objects: 
Whether all the circumstances attending the migration of the 
Pelasgi to Italy, as given by Dionysius, are true or false, is a 
matter of no importance. Nor does Dr. M. undertake to vouch 
for all these circumstances, though the Reviewer has strained the 
words to a sense, which, we are clearly of opinion, was not in- 
tended. Whoever impartially attends to the reasons, which he 
gives in p. 37, why he believed in the migration of the Pelasgi 
trom ‘Thessaly to Italy, in the time of Deucalion, will see that he 
had merely the migration itself in contemplation. Whether 
they landed at this or at that port of Italy, or even whether they 
went by land or by sea, is quite immaterial to the purpose, for 
which the quotation is made. Nor docs the reality of this mi- 
gration depend merely on the account of Dionysius. ‘The.same 
thing is asserted also by Strabo, to whom the Reviewer attaches 
some importance. It is asserted also by Pliny, and from both 
of these writers quotations are given at p. 89, which the Re- 
viewer has left unnoticed. Nay, the Reviewer himself must 
believe in the fact of the migration, or it is absurd to say that 
* these Pelasgi evacuated Italy in less than two hundred years.” 
If therefore the story, that the Thessaliaa Pelasgi arrived in Italy, 
is no less absurd, than the story of Brute arriving in England, the 
Reviewer has involved himself in that absurdity. 

Next comes the sweeping condemnation, that Dr. Marsh cons 
siders all the Greek historians as being of equal credibility. "Phe 
injustice of this charge is evident from the care which Dr, Marsh 

a) p cars 
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appears to us to have taken in comparing and collating the seve- 
ral accounts in the Greek waiters, especially in the first chapter. 
Though we would sooner believe in the facts, which Herodotus 
and Thucydides relate from their own knowledge, we would not 
reject every thing, which had been preserved only by tradition : 
for in that case the annals, of the world would be reduced to a 
very narrow compass. Facts preserved only by tradition, if they 
are not improbable in themselves, and serve to explain other 
facts of which there is no doubt, are not at once to be rejected, 
merely because they, are not recorded by contemporaneous 
writers. The Reviewer undoubtedly believes in the story of 
Pisistratus, who is said to have brought the poems of Homer, 
into the state in which we now have them. But the most 
learned and the most acute defender of this position can produce 
for it no authority, which is not later than the time of Pisistratus 
himself, by at least five hundred years. See Woll’s Prolego- 
mena, § xxxill. note a. He even believes (as appears from 
p- 348.) that the Lliad and Odyssey were first committed to wri- 
ting in a later age, than that of Homer himself, But it surely 
requires a much stronger faith, to believe in this unattested and 
incredible fact, a. fact never suspected either by Herodotus or 
by Aristotle, than to believe even in the minute circumstances 
attending the migration of the Thessalian Pelasgi to Italy. Nay, 
the story of Brute hunself is more easy to be credited: for it is 
at least within the limits of possibility: whereas it is not within 
the limits of possibility, that two poems, containing together 
nearly thirty thousand verses, should be transmitted as a whole 
to posterity viva voce, | 

We will now proceed to the observations of the Reviewer on 
the chapter which relates to the language of the Pelasgi. 

He seems very indignant that Dr. Marsh should presume to 
differ in opinion from Herodotus and ‘Thucydides, in asserting 
that the languege of the Pelasgi was Greek. Now, when we 
find that even Herodotus acknowledges (lib. i. c. 57.) that he 
could not say with certainty what language the Pleasgi spake, 
aud that he attempts only to draw some probable conclusion 
from arguments which he adduces im the same chapter, Ds, 
Marsh may surely, with all due deference to Herodotus, examine 
whether the reasons which he assigns will bear him out in his 
conclusion. He has examined those reasons; and shown that 
they did not warrant the inference which Herodotus has drawn : 
nor has. the Reviewer attempted to show that they do warrant 
the inference. ‘Thucydides imdeed has merely repeated what 
Herodotus had said before: he calls the Pelasgi vos BapBagov : 
but he has assigned no new reason for the opmion. Dr, Marsh 
has here shewn the difficulties to which the opinion leads: he 
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has sliown, that we must either admit that the Pelasgi spake 
Greek (not indeed such polished Greek as was spoken by Thu- 
cydides) or that we shall involve ourselves in endless contradic- 
tions. And he corroborates the conclusion, that the Pelasg: 
spake Greek, by showing that the similarity of the Greek and 
Latin languages was owimg to the intervention of the Pelassi. 
But though the chapter relating to the language of the Pelasgi 
occupies nearly forty pages, and is replete with quotations, the 
Reviewer thinks that he has confuted all the arguments there 
adduced, by a few scattered animadversions in pp. 346, 347. 
But as the Reviewer himself at length conducts his readers to 
the vi iy same conclusion, which had been drawn by Dr. Marsh 
hunselt, and which the Reviewer had affected to contradict, 
those remarks, we fear, must have been made merely for the sake 
of ammadversion. And so they will be found on examnnation. 
‘Lhe following may serve as a specimen. Herodotus, in the 
chapter where he discusses the question, whether. the Pelasgi 
spake Greek, feels himself reduced to a difficulty in consequence 
of his conclusion, that they did not speak Greek. ‘This difti- 
culty is owing to the fact which he himself acknowledges in the 
same chapter (1. 57.) of 7d "Artinov ESvos éov Tlautoyrictys It 
then the Athemans were a race of Pelasgi, and retained the 
name ull they took the utle of “Edanves, enher the Athenians 
spake Greek before they were called “Ed mves, or it cannot be 
true, that the Pelasgi did not speak Greek. ‘To help bimself 
out of this difficulty, Herodotus has no other resource than the 
tollowing —— with regard to the Athemans: “Ana ty 
LET al 0AN ’ n ‘ LKidnvas mai toy yAwooay [AETEIARITE. On this 
Dr. Marsh ihectiedts that 


‘ A whole nation, all at once forgetting their former language, 
By learning a new one, is a phenomenon, of which history affords 
no ex ample. The wera ory is “EAAnvac, of which Herodotus speaks, 
was a change only in name. It was nothing more than petaBorn és 
‘ONQMA ‘E)Anvxor: for a change of fokaiinad s at Athens, in con- 
sequence of any conquest by the Hellenes, which alone could have 
produced such a change in the dan guage, there is a thing of which 
we have never heard.’ 


»On this passage, the Reviewer observes : 


« We are not reduced, as Dr. Marsh supposes, to the absurdity 
of a whole nation all at once forgetting its former language, and 
learning a new one. Nor do the “words of Herodotus, quoted in 
p- 29, imply any such thing. On the contrary, they seem to indi- 
cate a gradual ch: INGE : Tyr yrwcoar ustemade, ‘ unlearned their old 
language, and learned a new one.’”’ 


3 And 
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Aud in p. 347, he represents this change as so gradual, that 
‘* we lave at least a scope of ten centuries in which we may sups 
pose it to have gone on.” Here we have an admirable specimen 
of the Reviewer's mode of construing Greek. In consequence 
of the ascendancy, which the family of Hellen acquired in 
Greece (which was not till after the ‘Trojan war) the inhabitants 
of Greece in general, among the rest therefore the inhabitants of 
Attica, assumed the title of “EdAAnves. There was a meraBor% 
és “EAAnvas. But says Herodotus, the Athenians being a Pelas- 
gic nation “AMA zn weraSoan rn és “Edanvas xal ris 
PAQSZAN pwerguzde. Now we have always been accustomed 
to construe ‘AMA “ together with” or“ at the same time with.” 
But the Reviewer has discovered a new meaning for it: instead 
of expressing what happens at the same time, it expresses in his 
Lexicon, what may require ten centuries to make it happen. 
There was necessarily some determinate period, when the Athe- 
uians first assumed the title of “EaAdnves; and we know from 
Thucydides, that this period was later than that of the Trojan 
war. At the same time with their becoming “EAAnves (says 
Herodotus, to extricate himself from a difficulty) they anlearned 
the yAw@oou Tlevaoyinn, and learnt the yAdoou “EAAnuxr. But 
if after the pweraBorn és “EXAnvas, ten centuries elapsed before 
the Athenians spake the yAdosa “EKAAnvxn, they might have spo- 
ken the Pelasgic language after Athens had been taken by the Ro- 
manus. Such are the absurdities to which the Reviewer exposes 
himself in attempting to expose his author. 

We will now shew, that the Reviewer himself, notwithstanding 
his endeavour to contradict the author, has concluded with an 
argument, which though alleged for the purpose of confuting the 
author’s opinion serves only to confirm it. 


“ It is worthy of remark that both the Arcasians and Lacede- 
monians, who were distinctly of Pelasgian origin and who had less 
intercourse with foreigners than any other tribes of Greece, retained 
in their dialects so many barbarisms as to render them scarcely in- 
telligible to the inhabitants of Attica.” 


The Reviewer here produces some examples of those barba- 
risms of which his first example is @ée90v for Bad eabgov, and his 
second @éarw for Bardw. But do not these very examples prove, 
that the Pelasgi spake Greek? Would any man infer, that 
English was not spoken In Somersetshire, because the common 
people in that country say zee for see, and zay for say? But if 
it would be absurd to say that English was not spoken in Somer- 
setshire, because the common people of that country pronounce 
see, and say, as if those words began with Z, is it not equally 
absurd to say, that the drcadians did not speak Greek, because 
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they likewise pronounce with a-Z what the Athenians pronounced 
with a different letter? In short these examples prove that the 
’"Acxddes [leAcoyo: spake only a different dialect of the same lan- 
guage with the Athenians, who were hkewise [eAacyo but 
Tleyaov2 Keavaos: just in the same manner as the words zee, 
and zay prove, that im Somersetshire the same language is spoken 
as in Middlesex, but in a different dialect. But proceeds the 
Reviewer, 

«“ To enumerate the barbarisnis of the Laconic dialect would be 
to transcribe pages of Hesychius : whoever considers the specimens 
of it in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes must recognise the traces of 
the yadorx PapCag®, which Herodotus and Thucydides ascribes to 
the Pelasgi.”’ 

Here is a quibble on the term yAdesa Baghae@. The Re- 
viewer applies it as if it denoted “ barbarous Greek,” whereas it 
means a language, which is not Greek. ‘That this is the sense 
in which Herodotus and Thucydides use it is manifest from the 
opposition which they make between the term BapBae@ and the 
term ‘EdAnvuxds. Nay, the Reviewer himself knows that they 
do so. For he says, in p. 346, that Dr. M. argues 


“« In opposition to Herodotus and Thucydides, and a tribe of 
writers, who represent the Pelasgi as having spoken a language 


essentially different from that, which they suppose to have been 
used by the Heilenes.”’ 


Hfe here admits therefore that yAdeoxz BaeGae@-, as used by 
Herodotus, im his inquiry into the language of the Pelasgi, means 
a language which is not Greek: yet he himself applies it, in 
p- 347, as if it meant a language which really was Greek, though 
in acorrupt dialect. We believe indeed that this is the first time 
that any man, who calls himself a scholar, would construe yAdaoa 
fapBagos, by “ barbarous Greek.” With respect to any words 
which Aristophanes may put into the mouth of a Lacedzmonian, 
they no more prove, that the people of Sparta did not speak 
Greek, than the words which Goldoni often puts into the mouth 
of a Venetian, prove that Italian is not spoken at Venice. Even in 
England, where there is much less scope for diversity of dialect, 
than there was in Greece, there are few counties which have not 
some words peculiar to themselves. But would any man con- 
clude that Lugiish was not spoken in Cambridge, because a 
pitcher is called a gotch; or in Cumberland, because oats are 
called baver? If then either the Arcadians or Lacedzemonians 
used gnwew for dgyiZesGas, which is one of the examples alleged 
to prove that they spake a yAwoou Ba pRapos, does not this ex- 
ample prove the contrary of that, for which it was alleged? 
"Eguydety is a word essentially Greek ; and it is so connected with 
"Epnoes, that if it was not used at Athens, it must have been un- 
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derstood by Athenians. The Reviewer therefore is absolutely 
mistaken, when he says, that im such examples we recognize the 
traces of the yAdoox BapSapos, which Herodotus and ‘Thucydides 
ascribe to the Pelasgi. And the Reviewer must, by his own con. 
fession, know, that he is mistaken, and that the historians use the 
term to describe a language “ essentially different” from the 
Greek. If he does not, we lament the confusion of his ideas—— 
and in this dilemma we will leave him. 

‘The Reviewer then proceeds to notice some ‘other supposed 
imperfections in the chapter on the language of the Pelasgi. 
He asserts that Dr. M. makes a gratuitous assumption, in p. 35, 
that the Pelasgi instead of zvg said Fup. Now this wasa mere in- 
cidental observation, on which no argument was depending : for 
which we do not think proof necessary. It appears however 
that it was not made without reason. ‘Lhe passage there quoted 
from Plutarch, shews that the Delphians used Bixgsy for Lixgoy, 
and the Macedonians Biaurzev for Q2uxrv. Now both Del- 
phiaus and Macedonians were in their dialect ASolians: and a 
great number of words, which the Asolians then wrote with B, 
were written by the old Holiaus with F. They said Fozre« in- 
stead of Boargx, Keaxras instead of Beaxres. Dr. M. infers, 
therefore, that what the A¢olians in the time of Plutarch wrote 
Pye, was written by the old A®olians Fug, especially as it ac- 
counts for the old Gothic and Saxon Fyr. 

Of the argument deduced from the similarity of the Latin and 
Greek languages, which Livy, ‘Tacitus, Pliny, Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus and Solinus ascribe to the interveution of the Pelasgi, 
the Reviewer says, 

‘© The most probable supposition is, that the affinity of the Latin 
and Greek language is referable to a dater period, when the Pe- 
lasgic tribes, were wholly expelled from Italy by colonies, from the 
shores of the Archipelago; and the testimonies of Livy, Tacitus, 
Pliny, Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Solinus, are worth little or 
nothing in a question of this nature.” 


From what source of information the Reviewer has learnt, that 
the Pelasgi were wholly expelled from Italy, we cannot guess. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus declares (Lib. I. c. 20.) that the Pe- 
lasgic race was not extinct in Italy, even in his time, and he in- 
stances Falerii and Fescennia, where some remains of them were 
still to be found. But Dionysius, it seems, must not be credited, 
even when he relates facts, which came within his own observa- 
tion. And with respect to the colonies from the shores of the 
Archipelago, who eflected the total expulsion of the Pelasgi, and 
then taught Greek to the Latins, we are agam ata loss to know 
where the Reviewer got his information. He gives only one ex- 
ainple of this kind. He says, D. $46, “ There can be no ip 
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that the descendants of n¢as imposed their language on the 
people of Italy, &c.” Here then Eneas and his Trojans are made 
to supply the place of the Pefase?, m the business of teaching 
Greck to the Latins, though the migration of /Eneas to Italy 
rests on no better tradition, than the migration of the Pelasgi 
thither. Nor will the substitution be of any avail, unless the 
Reviewer can shew, first, that the ‘Trojans spake Greek ; and, 
secondly, that they used the Molie dialect, a dialect not intro- 
duced into Asia Minor, un sixty vears after the Trojan war. 
See Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 582. And though the T rojans certainly 
came from © the shores of the Archipelago,” yet, if we may 
credit tradition (in which the Reviewer here ts pleased to confide), 
they were so far from expelling the Pelasgi, that they entered 
into terms of friendship with them. Agneas and Evander, were 
on the best possible terms: and Evander had led into Italy a 
colony of Arcadians, of whom the Reviewe r says, at p. $47, that 
they were “ distinctly of Pelasgian origin.” 

From the Archipe ‘Jagic colonies, the Reviewer makes an in- 
stantancous transition to the Attic and Ionic dialects. He says, 


“* We did not expect to find much argument expended upon a 
poiut, which no one at present doubts, and which is amply dis- 


discussed by many scholars, that the Attic dialect was originally 
the same with the Ionic.”’ 


Now the only arguments which we can find to have been ex- 
pended in the book before us, upon that point, is a quotation 
trom Strabo, which the Reviewer, of all men, should not have 
censured, as he accuses Dr. Marsh at other times of want of 
caution. Herodotus havmg made a two-fold division, and Strabo 
having made a four-fold division of the Greek dialects, we do 
not think it supertluous for Dr. Marsh, p. 41, to add another 
passage from Strabo, which reconciled the two accounts. But 
though the Attic and Tonic dialects were formerly one and the 
saine dialect, Dr. Marsh is mistaken, it seems, in saying, “ that 
the lome was anciently the same with the Attic.” We find that 
he ought to have said, “ the Attic was anciently the same with 
the lonic.” And the ground of this refinement is, that “ it was 
the Attic people, who by degrees changed their dialect, while the 
lonians retamed it ne arly in the same form, as it was spoken at 
time of the migration.” And he adds, “ these points are now so 
well established among the leamed, that we cannot but wonder 
at so imaccurate a repre sentation.” 

We will here resign the reputation of Dr. Marsh to all the 
punishment due to so flagrant an accuracy. But the Reviewer, 
in his most laudable zeal for accuracy of representation, has ex- 
pended so much of his ar upon the detection of this enor- 
mous blunder, that he has forgotten to reserve a due proportion 
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of it for his own private use. For when he asserts that “ the 
Jonians retained this dialect nearly in the same form, as it was 
spoken at the time of that migration,” he makes an assertion, 
which is not only most improbable in itself, but is contradicted 
by the evidence of unquestionable authority. Let any one read 
the account, which Herodotus has given of the migration of the 
Jonians im Asia Minor, and he will find it impossible, that the 
descendants of these Ionians should have coutinued the dialect of 
their ancestors, nearly in the same form as it was spoken by them 
in Attica. ‘The colony did not consist of Jonians alone. ‘There 
were mixed with them, says Herodotus (Lib. c. 146.) #9vex 
wokAe: he enumerates Arcadians, Phocians, Eubaans, &e. 
and adds that they who came from Athens married Carian wo- 
men. It was therefore quite impossible, that the descendants of 
such a motley tribe should preserve the dialect unaltered which 
the lonians had brought from Attica. And that they did not 
preserve it unaltered is attested by Herodotus himself, He 
asserts not only that the Tonic dialect underwent alteration iy 
Asia Minor, but that it branched out into four different churac- 
ters. He says, m Lib. L. c. 142. Kapexriiges yrwoons téooeces 
vivovrai. The passage is translated by Larcher, “ Ses sont las 
quatre wdiomes, qui characterisent ( Ionien. We leave the Re- 
viewer to settle this point with his friend Larcher. 

‘The Reviewer has nothing to say against the third Chapter of 
the Hore Pelasgice, except that it wants “ compression,” 
though we cannot conceive how Dr. M. could have said as much 
in fewer words, nor how any one else could have said it in so 
few. We proceed now to his animadversions on Chap. IV. re- 
lating to the pronunciation of the digamma. ‘The first objection 
which he states, p. 349, is, “ that many words, which were un- 
doubtedly written with the digamma in Greek, are in Latin spelt 
with a V.” Now we know this as well as himself, and Dr. Marsh 
knows it also, for he has answered the objectiou at full length. 
He objects however to the position, which Dr. M. maintains, 
that all Latin words begin with F, and now beginning in Greek 
with ®, were written with F by those Pelasgi who brought 
Greek words and Greek letters in Latiuin. For F was a cousti- 
tuent part of the primitive Greek alphabet, whereas ® was a late 
addition to the primitive alphabet.” To this the Reviewer 
replies. 


“ We have no sufficient proof that the Pelasgi did import letters 
into Latium; the story of Evander’s migration rests on no good 
authority ; nor, secondly, that they did use F when the later Greeks 
used ¢.’’ 


Now since Livy has related both the migration of ASneas and 
the migration of Evander, and the Reviewer gives eredit to the 
4 former, 
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former, why should he refuse to give credit to the latter? Ts ir 
not as credible that the similarity between the Greek and Latin 
alphabets was owing to the intervention of some Greek colony, 
as to the intervention of a‘Trojan colony? But if the Pelasgi did 
bring letters into Latium, there is no proof, says the Reviewer, 
that they used F where the later Greeks used ®. This Dr. M, 
has shewn at some length, p. 88—92, and has clearly proved 
that they really must have done so. But, says the Reviewer, the 
Greeks, before the introduction of ®, used DTH. ‘This also 
Dr. M. has shewn, and has quoted an inscription with that 
orthography ; but still contending that the most ancient mode of 
writing such words as Quyn and @xun was FVTA and FAMA, 
“ Por if the words, which now begin with ®, had been written 
by the Pelasei with IIH, the Latins, who learnt to write from 
them, would have followed their example.” Here the Reviewer 
asks, **- How can we tell, that they would:” We answer, that 
we can tell it for the reason, which Dr. Marsh immediately sub- 
joins, aud which the Reviewer has, with his usual candour, sup- 
‘pressed. Dr. M. observes, that no traces of the orthography 
PH} could be found in Latin words, till there was a fresh impor- 
tation of Greek words into Latium after the conquest of Greece 
by the Romans, when F had fallen into disuse and ® which arose 
out of ITH had taken its place. The Latins then began to write 
with PH, what they then found written with ® or TIH. Ennius, 
as Dr. M. has there observed, stll wrote Fruges, not Phryges. 
Since then the Latms, before the conquest of Greece always be- 
gan with I’, the words which afterwards began in Greek with IIH 
or ®, as in fuga, fama, Xc. but on the other hand wrote with PH 
the words which they imported from Greece, where F was laid 
aside, and Ili] or ® employed in its stead, as in philosophus, 
physicus, &c. Does not their adhesion to the Greek orthography 
in the latter case imply a similar adhesion to it in the former? 
And that F was a constituent part of the primitive Greek alphabet, 
the Reviewer himself admits. He says, at p. $48, “‘ The most 
ancient Greeks had a letter resembling the Roman F.” The Re- 
viewer therefore is self convicted in his own assertion, at p. 350, 
that the orthography of such words.as FVT‘A and FAMA rests 
on no other authority than that of Dr. Marsh. And to complete 
the list ef contradictions, with which his criticism abounds, he im- 
mediately subjoins : “ We do not mean to impugn the doctrine, 
but only the mode of argumentation by which it is enforced.” 
He owns then, after all his cavilling, that such words as Quyx, 
Quan, were originally written FVTA, FAMA: and, with the 
admission of this fact, we are fully content, without asking for 
his better reasons. Dy. Marsh gives a list of twenty-nine such 
words ; and has augmented that list by twenty-one more, which 
in later times began either with a vowel, or with ‘P, or B, or ©. 

Now 
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Now a catalogue of fifty Greek words, which originally began 
with F, and having fifty Latin words, derived from them likewise 
beginning with F, is surely enough to establish a correspondence 
between the Greek F and the Latin F. 

Such are the chief animadversions of the Reviewer upon the 
Author of the Hore Pelasgice. In what spirit the attack was 
conceived, and with what success it has been made, we leave for 
our readers to determine. 

This is the first appearance of Dr. Marsh before the public 
as a classical scholar, and we are assured that it will be hailed 
with exultation by all those who are worthy of the name. ‘The 
powers of Dr. Marsh are of an order to add lustre to any depart- 
ment of literature in which he may be engaged; and we are per- 
suaded that there will be very few, among the band of real 
scholars, who will not feel proud of his alliance. Could we in- 
deed allow ourselves to indulge in a feeling of jealousy upon the 
present occasion, it would be, that Dr. Marsh has withdrawn 
any portion of his valuable time and labour from the defence of 
the doctrine and discipline of our Church to any other Jess im- 
portant object. Dr. Marsh, however, is entitled to repose from 
his severer toils in the cause of us all, and especially when the 
volume before us 1s the fruit of such an armistice, we shall not 
grudge him the respite. He will return, like the giant refreshed, 
to that field in which truth has guided, and victory has blessed bis 
arms. In the mean time, we shall offer him our best thanks for 
the masterly erudition, the lucid arrangement, and the scholar- 
like ingenuity which be has displayed in the work before us. ‘The 
subject is to our miuds most curious and interesting, and, in a 
literary point of view, of sufficient importance to warrant the ex- 
penditure of Dr. Marsh’s labour. Upon this, as upon every 
other subject on which he has employed his pen, he has illus- 
trated what was before obscure, and disentangled what was be- 
fore perplexed: Niéhal tetigit, quod non illustravit. 
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Art. IV. The Important Results of an elaborate wee 2, 
tion into the Case of E. Fenning, &c. &c. By John Wat- 
kins, LL.D. ®vo. 6s. 6d. Hone. 1815. 


OF all the wretched attempts which have ever been made to 
shake the confidence of the people in the administration of public 
justice, this is the most audacious. Of the man, whose name 
is prefixed to the publication, we know nothing ; we remember, 
indeed, to have noticed some months since a puritanical expo- 
sition of the Scriptures by a Dr. Watkins, of which we did not 
wholly approve ; as the book, however, contained sume good 
points in it, we cannot suppose that its author is the same with 


the compiler of the work before us. We strongly suspect the 
; m 
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Dr. Watkins before us to be an imaginary being, conjured up for 
the occasion. ‘To the name, indeed, we have no objection, but 
we could have suggested a more appropriate title for its su 
posed author, that indeed which has been already adopted by 
the patron of its compilers—Lec1on,—* for we are many,” 

The contents of the volume are, first, the trial of this wretch- 
ed womun, with notes and observations upon each distinct ques- 

tion and answer. ‘The insolent vulgarity end flippant equivoca- 
tion displayed in this part of the volume is of such a nature, that 
the lowest attorney who ever disgraced the ‘Sessions-house would 
be ashamed of its production; for if his conscience did not 
start at its quibbling and prevarication, his understanding 
would be ashamed of its contradiction and absurdity. After 
this precious specimen of knavery and folly, come “ [lustrations 
of the Evidence,” and a long account of the means taken to 
save the criminal’s life, After this we are presented with a 
detailed account of her execution, and a long list of miscela- 
neous particulars, concluding with thirty letters written by E. 
Fenning during her confinement. 

‘The primary aim of this most insolent and absurd publication, 
is to agitate the public mind with unnecessary and dangerous 
alarins, and to paralyse the arm of public justice. For the 
wretchedness of the design we give its compilers their due cre- 
dit, but the clumsiness of its execution is such, as, in the mind 
of every reasonable being, fully to counteract its intended mis- 
chief. ‘The points which the compilers labour to establish are 
jour: 

Firstly, ‘Vo insinuate that the poison in the dumplings was 
adininistered by Mrs. R. G. Turner to her busband. 

ae 3 ond/y, ‘To insinuate that it was administered by Mr. R. 

. ‘Furner to his wife. 

"Shinty, ‘To insinuate that it was administered by Sarah 
Peers the other maid-servant, or King the other apprentice, both 
with and without each others knowledy re. 

And Fourthly, That there was no poison in the dumplings 
at all. 

The first of these insinuations is conveyed in the following 
note : 

** Mrs. Charlotte Turner swears that she did not wish the girl 
to leave the kitchen ; that she did not wish her to leave the dough. 
Some explanation is here requisite. Of the reason for this wish 
there is no information whatever. What necessity could exist for 
it? What were the motives for these strongly expressed, and pe- 
culiar wishes of Mrs. Charlotte Turner, concerning these yeast 
dumplings? As Mrs. C, Turner usually had the common baker's 


dough for yeast dumplings, what could have occasioned her ex- 
aaiiliers solicitude, and repeated cautions, that after this dough 


was to be made, i should never be left by the particular person who 
was 
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was to make it? The operation of fermentation or rising, as it is 
called, is spontaneous, and requires very little attention: the pres 
paration for it is technically termed by bakers setting sponge, which, 
when done, they go to sleep, and leave the rising wholly to itself. 
Why, after she had told the girl that as the man had brought the 
pone she might make some dumplings the next day, did Mrs. Char- 
otte Turner go into the kitchen the next day, and again tell her 
she might make some; but, instead of allowing the girl to try her 
professed “ capital hand” at these yeast dumpliv gs: herdelf step in, 
and assume the direction of her manufacture, ordering milk and 
water to be used in their mixture? What was there peculiar in 
the management of these yeast dumplings, that Mrs. Charlotte Tur- 
ner should not only deem her own presence and superintendence 
requisite, but the absence of the prisoner improper, and make 
cise arrangements to prevent it, as she considered, during the whole 
process? What, connected with these dumplings, occasioned such 
extraordinary precaution and caution? In particular, why did 
Charlotte Turner not wish the girl to leave the kitchen ?—why ?— 
wHy?——-WHY?” P. 8, 


The second is insinuated from the statement (not the affidavit) 
of a Mr. Gibson in the following words: 


«“ About the month of September or October last, to the best of 
my recollection, Mr. TURNER, junior, called at our house, and 
appearing in a wild and deranged state, I invited him into a back 
room, or counting house, where I detained him, whilst Mr. Crock- 

ford, another gentleman in Messrs. Corbyn’s house, went to his 
father’s, In this interval, Mr, Turner, junior, used the most violent 
and incoherent expressions—such as, *‘ My dear Gibson, do, for 
Gop’s, sake, GET ME sscurED OR CONFINED, for, if I am at 
liberty, I shall do some mischief; I SHALL DESTROY MYSELF 
and MY WIFE: I must and shall do it, unless all means of destruc- 
lion are removed out of my way ; therefore do, my good friend, have 
me put under some restraint: something from above tells me I must 
do it, and unless I am prevented, I certainly shall do it.’ 

“ Mr. Gibson, to whom Mr. Robert G. Turner thus addressed 
himself, also stated to the Recorder and Mr. Becket OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES exhibiting the general symptoms of a deranged 
mind. He further stated, that Mr. Crockford, a gentleman asso- 
ciated with him, could confirm the fact of his, Mr. Robert G. Tur- 
ner’s mental derangement at more periods than the instance then 
alluded to; but that Mr. Crockford was unfortunately at that time 
out of town. Mr. Gibson concluded by stating, that, in the inter. 
val between Elizabeth Fenning’s apprehension and her trial, he 
waited on Mr. Turner, sen. and strongly urged the impropriety of 
proceeding with the trial, entreating him, ‘ to consider the state of 
his son’s mind, and the language he had used, and trusting that the 
consideration of these circumstances would induce them not to press 
the trial, He acquainted Mr. Turner, sen. that these were not alone 
his sentiments ; but that some mutual friends of the Turners’ family 
and himself had mentioned the impropriety ot Mr. Robert G. Tur- 
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ner’s being at large under the circumstances with which he was 
afflicted.” P. 84. 


We ought here to remind our readers, that in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 6th. of November, appeared a statement signed 
by thirteen most respectable friends of Mr. Turner, flatly con- 
tradicting the statement of Mr. Gibson, and declaring the perfect 
sanity of Mr. ‘Tuner. 

‘The third insinuation and conveyed in'more places than one : 

“© Sarah Peer corroborated the circumstance of the warnin 
having been given to Eliza Fenning by Mrs. Turner, and added, 
spontaneously, * after that 1 heard her say she should not like Mr, 
and Mrs. Robert Turner.” We were certainly surprised that NO 
cross-examination took place in this stage of the evidence. There 
must have been some conversation between the witness and the pri- 
soner which /ed to this observation. We should have been curious 
to have ascertained the particulars ; and we are far from thinking it 
improbable that a little legal sz/ting might have been resorted to, 
on this occasion, with good effect. We repeat, that where such 
serious issues hang upon a connexion of circumstances, the utmost 
care ought to be taken to leave nothing uninvestigated, which can 
be inquired into. Zhis witness it was who fetchea the milk, who 
received the yeast of the brewer, and who took up the dumplings 
to table, but who went out immediately, having previously received 
her mistress’s permission, and consequently did not partake of the 
dumplings.” Append. p. 44. 


And again in the memorial of Eliza Fenning to the Lord Chan. 
cellor : 

“ Thomas King (one of the apprentices, who was not examined 
on the Trial), was in the front kitchen while I was in the back room 
cleaning the knives: I thought it was my mistress; but as I was 
going into the kitchen I met him, and asked what he had been 
doing. ‘To which he made no reply, but went up stairs. Now, 
Ged forbid that I should impeach any person; I only relate this 
circumstance, as Iam informed that arsenick, merely sprinkled 
over the dough, would infuse itself through the whole; and it ap- 
peared that the arsenick was put by Mr. Turner in a place open to 
any body.” P. 73. 


‘The fourth and most extraordinary point is urged in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

‘« Mr. Marshall does not say one word about arsenick in the 
dumplings; all that he deposed to was the presence of arsenick in 
the remainder of the dough in the dish the dumplings had been 
made in. What experiments did he use to discover that there was 
poison in the dumplings? Was any of the remaining dumpling and 
a half given to a cat or dog, or other animal? Were the contents 
discharged from the stomachs of any of the family given to an ant- 
mal, examined or analized? THERE IS NOT THE LEAST 
EVIDENCE, THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE aan 
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THAT ARSENICK, OR ANY OTHER POISON, WAS IN 
THE DUMPLINGS! In vain is such proof looked fer from the 
first to the dast witness—the medical man.” P, 46, 


Thus then because it is proved that there was arsenic in the 
scrapings of the dough, which was a remaining part of the 
dumplings, there could be none in the dumplings themselves: 
especially when Mr. R. ‘Turner who eat of the dumplings alone, 
was attacked by all the vomiting and paiw which is the constant 
and infallible effect of arsenic taken into the stomach. 

It cannot be supposed that the opinion of any sober mind 
should be warped by such a farrago of absurdity; but it is asto- 


nishing with how much avidity it is received by those with whom: 


quibbling works conviction, and assertion is received as proof. 
Not one tittle of the evidence, under which E. Fenning was pro- 
nounced guilty, is validated in the present publication. Whe- 
ther it is in the power of arsenic to make knives black and dump- 
lings heavy, is immaterial; there are other proofs of its exist- 
ence, which are incontrovertible. Whether the coals were deli- 
vered on the day of the poisoning, is also immaterial, particu. 
larly as the time of delivery is not stated: we confess that we 
believe, with Mrs. Turner and her maid, that they were not 
delivered on that day; the coal meter’s ticket proves little, the 
evidence of the actual delivery 1s wanted to establish the fact; 
which, even if it had been established, would have had no weight 
against the body of the remaining evidence. 

~ The reports respecting her former attempts to poison a family 
m which she had previously lived, are with a suflicient degree of 
probability, shewn to be unfounded ; but with all the activity 
displayed in raking even the kennel for evidence in her favour, 
nothing is brought forward to contradict the well-authenticated 
fact of her having borne the character of a dissolute, Iving, and 
immoral woman. Her whole behaviour in prison, even accord- 
ing to the garbled and dressed out representation in the pamph- 
let before us, convinces us still more powerfully of her guilt. 
‘There was none of the meekness and resignation of suffermg 
innocence, but much more of the audacity of determined guilt. 
{t is to be ever remembered, that she refused, from her sentence 
even to her dying moments, to confess any of those sius of which 
she had been notoriously guilty; it is not very extraordmary 
therefore, that she should have refused to confess the crime tor 
which she was to be executed. 

The case of E. Fenning was tried by an able and impartial 
jury, and defended by one of the ablest advocates in the Old 
Bailey practice, Mr. Alley, who, like the counsellor recom- 
mended by the Keeper in Amelia, “ has been often known to 
succeed against positive evidence.” From the few questions 
which that gentleman put in cross-examination, it is clear _ 
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he was thoroughly imstructed in the bearings of the case ; and if 
he did not put more, it was because he knew that the answers 
would be such as irrecoverably to ruin the cause of his client, 
Nor was it the ordeal of the Old Bailey alone which condemned 
her, lier case underwent the solemm consideration of the great law- 
offic eis of the realm, the Secretary of State, and of the Regent 
himseif. Every circumstance of extenuation was patiently 
weighed, every point of her subsequent defence was cautiously 
examined, aud the result was that her guilt was the more appa- 
rent, and the justice of her sentence more firmly established. 

= of the leading features of this publication is an attempt to 
degrade the character of that worthy and upright law officer, 
i ay with so much honour to himself, and advantage to his 
country, fills the high and laborious station of Recorder 3 m the 
City of London. Allow ed by the general voice of his profession 
to be one of the best criminal judges who ever sat upon the 
bench, he adds to the experience of now a long life, a certain 
practical acuteness of understanding, which no roguery can evade 
nor quibbling confound. ‘There is no man who can more keenly 
discern, or more readily explain the bearings of innocence and 
guilt, and the determination which his just conceptions have 
formed; there is no man who will more undauntedly main- 
tain. ‘As long as unsullied integrity, experienced acute- 
ness, and unaffected humanity shall be considered as the leading 
ornaments in the character of a criminal judge, so long shall Sir 
John Sylvester maintain his rank m the confidence of the English 
nation. 

Of the guilt of this infatuated woman we never cherished the 
slightest doubt, or if we had the pamphlet before us would have 
semoved our hesitation, 'The crime for which she suffered, was 
one of a most horrible nature ; but less by oue degree alone is 
the crime of those, who knowing her guilty, for purposes best 
known to themselves, would conspire to throw a veil of suspi- 
cion over her sentence, and by thus shaking the confidence and 
defeating the end of public justice, would encourage a repetition 
of the crime. 


y™ 


Art. V. Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain, &c. &c. 
(Concluded from p. 486.) 


WHILE this was the real state of things abroad, very different 
accounts were circulated in France and England. In France 
it was not diflicult for some time to persuade the people that 
the conquest and submission of Spain must be the speedy re- 
sult of the sieges of Zaragoza and Gerona, and Hostalrich, and 
Astorga, and Ciudad Rodri igo, ‘The Enghsh army, or the 


hermoso 
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hermoso exercito, as it was during the first part of the campaign 
rather deridingly called by the Spaniards, was always repre- 
sented as being driven to the coast, and on the point of setting 
sail for England. At Paris, peculiar pams were employed to 
convince the French that the war was not as inglorious an un- 
just: the flags taken from the raw recruits and volunteers at 
Espinosa, Burgos, ‘Tudela, and Somosierra, and those which 
had been betrayed by Morla at Madrid, were presented to the 
legislative body as so many mdisputable evidences of triumph, 
while Spain itself still required, by the confession of the Minister 
of Finance, 350,000 men to support the poor puppet placed upon 
its throne. ‘Lhe French army had not yet been at Moscow; it 
was not yet known that a country might be unconquered, whilst 
not only its king, but its capital, was in the hands of the ene- 
my: and when the thundermg proclamations and bulletins of 
Napoleon, dated from Madrid, announced his triumphs to the 
whole of Europe, no one could doubt of the reality of his sue- 
cesses, and the probability of the immediate submission of such 
of the provinces as still resisted. No one could doubt, except 
those who were actually on the spot, and knew the whole 
situation of affairs. “ Nous conservions,” says M. Rocca, 
“ au milieu des chants de victoire dont nos bulletins retentis- 
soient, un sentiment confus @incertilude sur les avantages mémes 
gue nous venions de remporter,—on auroit dit que nous avions 
vaincus sur des volcans.” No one could doubt it, except those 
who knew that Napoleon, encamped on the heights of Cha- 
martin, made no public entry into Madrid, as he had done into 
other capitals, making some frivolous excuse about the etiquette 
due to his brother Joseph, whom he affected to consider aw a 
foreign sovereign: etiquette has never been a bar to the plans 
of Bonaparte, whenever policy presented no more invincible 
obstacle. ‘The fact was, as was well known, that the regiments 
quartered in Madrid were kept with their horses constantly sad- 
died, and the men ready to mount at a moment's warning, as if 
it had been an advanced post in sight of the enemy: the first 
aide-de-camp, who was sent to summon the town, narrowly 
escaped being torn to pieces; and during the time that the ca- 
pitulation was signing, and when all the intportant posts were 
in the hands of the French, fifty thousand armed inhabitants 
were running up and down the streets, demanding leaders and 
orders, and exclaiming against the treason which betrayed them. 
Atter all hopes were over, eleven hundred determined mien re- 
mained concealed in the town, in order to raise the mhabitants, 
and put an ‘end to every Frenchman at the first favourable op- 
portunity. These were more cogent reasons than any which 
etiquette could prescribe, for the continuance of the head quar. 
ters at Chamartm, wheu the Retiro was ia sight, and, aceord- 
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ing to the bulletins, in their power. ‘The war, from the very 
nature of it, shortly became unpopular in the army : the soldier 
is cheered rather than discouraged by open engagements which 
present a decided result, but bis spirit 1s not proof against that 
covert warfare and eternal harassing which converts every pea- 
sant ito an enemy, every house into a castle, which must be 
blockaded and stormed in form, every wood and every mountain 
uito a field of battle, so much the more dangerous, a5 the na- 
ture of the ground prevented the extent of the danger itself 
from being seen. 
Unseen the foes that give the wound, 
The dying ask revenge in vain. 

Entire squadrons were thus annihilated in a single might, and 
the fate of the prisoners was no less certain: seven hundred 
were drowned at once in the Minho, by order of Don Pedro 
de Barrios, governor of Galicia, and such as were taken in 
smaller bodies, were hanged without mercy. Before these vio- 
lent measures had excited a spirit of reprisal, the French sol- 
dicrs had been in the habit of conniving, through commisera- 
tion, at the escape of such of the peasants as fell into their 
hands. 


«* Des prisonniers espagnols disoient dans leur langue, en 
soupirant profondement, et en montrant dans le lointain un village 
j.un grenadier chargé de les garder et de les conduire,— Senor 
Soldado, Seigneur Soldat, |i est notre village; la sont nos femmes 
et nos enfans; faut-il que nous passions si prés d’eux sans jamais 
les revoir? faut-il que nous allions dans cette terre lointaine de 
Krance ?—Le grenadier leur répondoit, en affectant de prendre 
un ton rude,—Si vous cherchez a vous echapper je vous tue, c’est 
ma consigne ; mais tout ce qui se passe derricre moi, je ne le vois 
pas.—Il se portoit de quelques pat en avant, alors les prisonniers 
gagnoient les champs, et rejoignoient bientot leurs armées. 
Nous fimes dans la suite forcés de faire escorter les prisonniers 
par des soldats de la division allemande, leur caractére national 
et une discipiine plus exacte les rendoient vigilants et inflexibles.”’ 
P, 148. 

We have already had occasion to mention the discontent of 
the generals, which naturally spread the contagion of dispirit- 
eduess through their divisions, tll at last officers and men were 
equally tired of a contest, in which the rewards of success were 
so disproportionate to the danger of defeat. ‘They declared 
openly, that it was worse than La Vendée itself, and that to 
live at peace, not a Spamiard must have been left alive. Junot 
wrote, in answer to a pressing demand of assistance, “ I cannot 
be of any great service at present: the Spanish troops under my 
command, require to be guarded, instead of contributing to my 
strength.” The ferocious Ney, as he is well denominated a 
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the Edinburgh Annual Register, said to the people of Vittoria 
* Yes, you will win your cause, but you shall not have eyes to 
weep for the state in which you will be left.” 

Let us now see what was the language held in England, dur- 
ing the same time. ‘The orators of the opposition were now 
denouncing, that “ the Spanish chiefs had only a littl hour to 
fret and strut.” Sir John Moore was held out as a martyr to 
the obstinate ignorance with which a desperate cause was de- 
fended. Lord Grenville was declaiming, that it was idle and 
absurd to expect any co-operation from an armed peasantry, 
and all idea of it was shewn to be nugatory and fallacious: an 
armed population could not be considered as a disciplined army, 
and it was not enough that men should be sincerely attached to 
the cause they were to defend. Mr. Ward could see nething 
in the Spaniards but matter for contempt and reproach; he 
neither expected their success, nor hardly, by his own confes- 
sion, wished for it. Lord Moira judged more accurately of 
the state of the case, though he blamed the manner in which 
we had profited by the enthusiasm, of which he could not deny 
the existence, for nothing but enthusiasm could have kept ar- 
mies together, after so many defeats and disasters. ‘That en- 
thusiasm, said he, made Spain a lever, by which the power of 
France might have been removed from its foundations. Very 
different from the language of the opposition, was that of the 
Spanish Junta. ‘That body, however imefficient it might, and 
from its very constitution must have been, as an executive go- 
vernment, yet gave proofs of constancy and devotion to the 
cause, in the midst of overwhelming disasters, which well en- 
titled its members to have met with a better reward after the 
successful termination of their loyal struggle. When even the 
English despaired, the Junta was still strong in hope, and ap- 
pealed to the spirit of patriotism, as a proof of divine inspira- 
tion. This invincible perseverance, which led them to believe 
themselves honestly unbroken, i spite of the greatest misfor- 
tunes, appears to have misled Sir John Moore, who constantly 
accused the Spaniards of having concealed from him their situ 
ation and their defeats, and of exaggerating their strength and 
means of resistance. 


‘¢ I] se trompoit, comme le chef des armées francaises, sur le 
caractire espagnol, et il prenoit généralement pour de la foiblesse 
tout ce que le patriotisme fait faire croire et dire a des peuples 
dépourvus de ressources militaires, mais forts par le ‘charactére 
national, et qui sont indomptables par cela méme qu’ils s’exage- 
rent de bonne foi leurs revers.” . P. 101. 


The last part of this sentence 1s thus strangely mistranslated— 
“ who are invincible, inasmuch as it is their own determination 
and spirit which exaggerate their means.” We have observed 
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very few similar instances of wandering from the author's 
meaning. Even after the decisive battle of Medellin or Merida, 
where General Cuesta was defeated with the logs of 12,000 
men, the Junta appealed to the shade of Fernand Cortés, who 
happened to be born im that city, to witness with approbation 
the intrepidity and bravery with which his descendants with- 
stood the shock of the Freuch army near the place of his birth. 
Like the Roman senate, which, after the defeat at Cannz, 
thanked Varus, because he had not despaired of the salvation of 
Rome, the supreme Junta of Seville declared by 4 public or- 
donnance, that Cuesta and his army had deserved well of their 
country, and awarded to them medals and rank and double pay, 
and all the recompences of victorious troops. The consequence 
was, that a fortnight after the battle, the Spanish army reco- 
vered from its losses, and with a force of 30,000 men, had 
occupied the passes of the mountains im front of the French. 
The following extract from the report which precedes the de- 
cree of rewards to the vanquished army, contains language so 
noble and spirited, that it ought to be better known. 


“ Lors de Ja reddition de l’immortelle $ Saragosse, la junte su- 
préme a manifesté par un décret qu'elle ne mesurait pas tant les 
services rendus a la patrie daprés le succes que d’apreés les sacri- 
fices ; elle veut de méme en cette occasion accorder aux soldats 
de V’armée d’Estramadure les éloges et les récompenses qu’ils ont 
mérit’s. C'est en vain que les Espagnols traitres a leur pays, et 
des Frangais aventuriers, chercheront dans Madrid a tourner en 
ridicule ces récompenses données aprés de grands revers. Qu’ils 
sen moquent, s’ils le veulent, a la bonne heure, la raillerie inso- 
lente des hommes pervers est un des trophées de la vertu! Le 
monde verra cependant que le gouvernement de |’ Espagne ne se 
laisse pas abattre par un mauvais succes, et qu’il ne desespére pas 
du salut de letat, tant qu’il voit qu il reste du courage aux armees 
et qu’il y a du patriotisme dans les provinces.” VP. 399. 


Anecdotes which tend to shew this spirit are mteresting, and 
will find a place in history ; but enough have been cited to af- 
ford sufficient evidence of the feelings which agitated for so long 
a period this quarter of the continent. ‘To conclude our sketch, 
we will throw hastily together some few remainmg passages 
which have struck our attention m reading the memoirs of M. 
Rocca. The life of the soldier is described with great spit, 
and the author frequently dwells apon its mixture of evils and 
charms, with the gaiety which is so characteristic of his pro- 
fession. {t is the peculiar licence of the soldier to find himself 
at home everywhere, and the French did not lose sight of this 
principle, even in the deserted towns and villages through which 
they daily marched. Immediately upon their arnval, the new 
colony was founded, avd the empty houses echoed gloomily to 
the sounds of the drum or trumpet ; every regiment occupied a 
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ward, every company a street, and new naures were given in a 
moment by this transitory population to the places it occupied : 
such a spot was fe quartier des dragons; la rue de tele com- 
pagnie ; la maison du general; la place de la gran’garde; la 
place du rassemblement. Often on the walls of a convent might 
be read, written with charcoal, Cascerne de tel butuillon. From 
the cell of a deserted cloister, hung a sign with a French in- 
scription, bearing the name of one of the first cooks in Paris ; 
he was a victualler, who had hastened to set up his ambulatory 
tavern in that spot. ‘This was termed se loger militairement, 
that is to say, wherever they could find room. We are happy 
to find by the followiag anecdote, that greater respect was paid 
to the unfortunate mhabitants of the convents, than to their 
peaceful cells. 


‘* Some of our flank companies met some nuns, who had quitted 
Burgos during the battle the day before. ‘These poor creatures, 
some of whom had never been without the precincts of their clois- 
ter, had walked, in their fright, as far as their limbs could bear 
them without stopping, and had tried to conceal themselves in 
the groves near the river. On first seeing us at a distance they 
dispersed, but on our nearer approach they gathered together, 
and remained on their knees, close to each other, with their heads 
hanging down and enveloped in their hoods. She who had pre- 
served most presence of mind, placed herself upright before her 
companions. On her face was an air of candour and dignity, and 
that kind of calmness which is given by strong emotions in a mo- 
ment of despair. The nun who stood up said, as she touched the 
beads of her rosary, to the soldiers who passed nearest, as if to 
implore their protection, the only three words she knew of our lan- 
guage, * Bon jour, Messieurs Frangois.’ ‘These poor nuns were 
left in peace.”” P. 27, 


The following extract presents the faithful portrait of the sol- 
dier of every nation, and of the Freuch soldier in particular, 
thoughtless and gay and spirited in success, but sunk and feeble 
and powerless m reverses. 


«« Soit que nous habitassions dans ces maisons, soit que nous 
fussions au bivouac dans les champs, notre genre d’existence (toit 
le méme; seulement au lieu de nous transporter d’une maison 
dans une autre, nous quittions notre feu pour aller nous placer 
auprés de celui de nos camarades. La nous passions les longues 
nuits a boire, et A parler des événemens présents de la erre, ou 
bien a entendre le récit des re, pass¢es. (uelquefois un 
cheval, tourmenté par le froid de rosée aux approches du point 
du jour, arrachoit le piquet auquel il étoit attaché, ct venoit 
doucement avancer la tete auprés du feu, pour réchauffer ses 
t naseaux, 
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naseaux, comme si ce vieux serviteur ent rappeller qu’il étoit 
aussi present a l’affaire qu’on racontoit. 

" a vie tout a la fois simple et agit¢e que nous menions, avoit 
ges maux et ses charmes. Lorsqu’on étoit en présence de l’en- 
nemi, on voyoit presqu’da toutes les heures du jour, des détache- 
mens partir, et d’autres rentrer apportant des nouvelles, aprés de 
longues absences, de diverses parties de l’Espagne fort Gloignées. 
Lorsqu’on recevoit l'ordre de se tenir prét 4 monter a cheval, on 
pouvoit aussi bien étre envoy¢ en France, en Allemagne, 4 l'ex- 
trémité de PEurope enfin, qu’A une expédition de peu de durée ; 
lorsqu’on se quittoit on me savoit pas si l’en devoit jamais se 
revoir; lorsqu’on s’arrétoit en quelque lieu, on ignoroit si lon 
devoit y scjourner des mois entiers, ou bien y rester seulement 
quelques heures. L’attente méme la plus longue et la plus mo- 
notone se passoit sans ennui parcequ’on couroit toujours la chance 
de voir arriver quelque ¢venement imprévu. Nous ¢tions souvent 
dans un manque absolu des choses les plus nécessaires a la vie, 
mais nous nous consolions de la détresse par Vespérance dun 
changement prochain. Quand on se retrouvoit dans l'abondance 
on se pressoit d’en jouir, on se hatoit de vivre, on faisoit tout vite, 
parcequ’on savoit que rien ne devoit durer. Lorsque le canon 
des batailles grondoit dans le lointain, annongant une attaque 
prochaine sur un point de la ligne ennemie, lorsque les corps se 
portoient en hfte au lieu de laction, on voyoit des fréres, des 
amis servant dans divers corps, se reconnoitre et s’arréter pour 
s’embrasser et se dire un prompt adieu: leurs armes se heurtoient, 
leurs panaches se croisoient, et ils retournoient promptement re- 
prendre leurs rangs. 

‘ T*habitude des dangers faisoit regarder la mort comme si 
e’eut te une des circonstances les plus ordinaires de Ja vie; on 
plaignoit ses camarades blessés, mais dés quwils avoient cessé de 
vivre on ne manifestoit plus pour eux qu'une indifférence qui alloit 
souvent jusgu’’ l’ironie. Lorsque des soldats reconnoissoient, en 
passant, un de leurs compagnons parmi les morts étendus sur la 
terre, ils disoient, —“ I] na plus besoin de rien, il ne maltraitera 
plus son cheval, il ne ‘pourra plus s’enivrer,’’—ou quelqu’autre 
propos de ce genre, qui montroient dans ceux qui les tenoient un 
stoique dédain de l’existence ; c’étoit Ja seule oraison funébre des 
guerriers qui succomboient dans les combats. 

‘* Les diverses armes qui composoient notre armée, la cavalerie 
et l’infanterie surtout, diffcroient beaucoup entr’elles par les 
meeurs et les habitudes. Les soldats de l’infanterie n’ayant chacun 
as’occuper que d’cux-memes et de leur fusil, étoient ¢goistes, 
grands parleurs et grands dormeurs. Condamnes en campagne 
par la crainte du deshonneur a marcher jusqu’a la mort, ils se 
montroient impitoyables a la guerre, et faisoient souffrir aux 
autres, quand tis le pouvoient, ce qu’ils avorent eux-memes souft- 
fert. Ils etoient raisonneurs, et quelquetois meme insolens envers 
Jeurs offciers; mais au milieu des fatigues & outrance qu'ils sup- 
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fortoient, souvent un bon mot les ramenoit a la raison, et les 
mettoit dans le parti du rieur. Ils oublioient tous leurs maux, 
dés que le premier coup de fusil de l’ennemi s’étoit fait entendre. 
© On accusoit généralement les hussards et les chasseurs a 
cheval d’étre pillards, prodigues, d’aimer 4 boire, et de se croire 
tout permis en presence de l’'ennemi. Accoutumés a ne donner, 
pour ainsi dires qu'un cil au sommeil, 4 tenir toujours une ereille 
ouverte aux sons de la trompette d’alarme, 4 éclairer la marche 
au loin en avant de l’armée, 4 pressentir les piéges de |’ennemi, 
a deviner les moindres traces de son passage, @ fouiller les ravins; 
a voir comme l’aigle au loin dans la plaine ;—ils avoient da ac- 
quérir une intelligence supérieure, et des habitudes d’indépen- 
dance. Cependant ils étoient toujours silencieux et soumis en 
présence de leurs officiers, par la crainte d’étre mis a pied. 

‘* Fumant sans cesse pour endormir la vie, le soldat de la 
cavalerie légére bravoit,-dans tous les pays, sous son large man- 
teau, les rigueurs du climat. Le cavalier et son cheval, habitués 
i vivre ensemble, contractoient des caractéres de ressemblance. 
Le cavalier s’animoit par son cheval, et le cheval par son maitre. 
Lorqu’on hussard peu sobre poussoit son coursier rapide, dans les 
ravins, au milieu dis précipices, le cheval reprenoit 4 lui tout seul 
empire que la raison donnoit auparavant a l'homme ; il mesuroit 
sa hardiesse, redoubloit de prudence, évitoit les dangers, et reve 
noit toujours, aprés quelques détours, reprendre dans les rangs sa 
place, et celle son maitre. Quelquefois aussi pendant la marche, 
le cheval ralentissoit doucement son allure, ou bien il s’inclinoit 
i propos, pour retenir sur sa selle Je hussard enivré qui s’ctoit 
endormi. Quand celui-ci réveilloit de ce sommeil involontaire, et 
qu'il voyoit son cheval haletant de fatigue, il juroit, pleuroit, et 
faisoit serment de ne plus boire. Pendant plusieurs jours il 
marchoit i pied et se prevoit de son pain pour en fuire part a son 
compagnon. : 

“ Lorsqu’un coup de carabine entendu du cdte des vedettes, 
répandoit V’alarme dans un camp de cavalerie légeére, en un clin 
d’ceil les chevaux ¢toient bridés et ’on voyoit les cavaliers franchir, 
de toutes parts, les feux du bivouac, les hayes, les fosses et se 
porter avec la rapidité de l’éclair, au lieu du rassemblement pour 
repousser les premiéres attaques de l’ennemi. Le cheval du 
trompette restoit seul impassible au milieu du tumulte ; mais des 
gue son maitre avoit cessé de sonner, il santoit alors d’impati- 
ence, et s’animoit pour aller rejoindre ses camarades.” P. 117. 

“‘ Les grandes marches de notre armée se prolongeoient souvent 
dans la nuit, et lon entendoit en passant auprés des escadrons, 
des Italiens, des Allemans, ou des Frangais, qui chantoient leurs airs 
nationaux, pour oublier leurs fatigues, et se donner, dans une 
terre lointaine et ennemie, le souvenir present de la patrie absente. 

“ Larmée s’arrétoit le soir trés tard, augrés de bourgs ou de 
villages déserts, et nous nous trouvions lors de notre arrivee, dans 
Un manque absolu de tout: mais on voyoit bient6t les soldats se 
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répanire de toutes parts pour aller fourrager, et dans moins d’une 
heure, ils transportoient dans leurs bivouacs tout ce qui restoit 
encore dans les bourgs voisins. 

* L’on voyoit autour des grands feux allumés de distance en 
distance, tout l’appareil de la cuisine militaire. Ici on construisoit 
i la hate des baraques en planches, recouvertes de feuillage 2 
défaut de paille, ailleurs on faisoit des tentes en étendant sur 
quatre pieux des piéces d’étoffes qui avoient été prises dans des 
maisons abandemmées. Ca et li gissoient Gpars sur la terre les 
peaux des moutons qu’on venoit d’égorger, des guittares, des 
cruches, des outres de vin, des frocs de moines, des vétemens de 
toutes les formes, et de toutes les couleurs; ici des cavaliers dor- 
mojent toat armés 4 cété de leurs chevaux, plus loin des soldats 
d’infanterie d¢guiscs en femmes dansoient grotesquement entre 
les faisceaux d’armes, au son d’une musique discordante.” P, 52. 


M. Rocca bears witness to the accuracy of Cervantes in his 
description of Toboso, which perfectly answers to bis acccunt 
of itin Don Quixote. Ff that imaginary hero was not of any 
great service to orphans and widows during his life time, his 
memory at least protected the supposed country of his Dulcinea 
from some of the horrors of war. As soon as the French sol- 
diers saw a woman at 2 window, they cried out, laughingly, 
« Voila Dutcinée.’ Mutual and unexpected advantages re- 
sulted ; the galety of the soldiers tranquillised the inhabitants, 
and far from flying, as usual, at the first sight of the advanced 
troops, they crowded to see them pass; and the French being 
well treated, received their hosts m return with civility. 

‘The usual method of travelling in Spain, is on horseback, 
and these animals are treated with much consideration. Spanish 
peasants toHowed the army with requisition horses and mules to 
carry the baggage and ammunition, and one day one of them, 
sfter a long speech to his horse, who could scarcely walk, whis- 
pered closely im his ear with great eagerness, and as if he wished 
to spare hin an affront im the eyes of his fellows, “ Prends 
garde qwi/s ne te voient.” At the same moment a child was 
saving to bis ass, “ Maudite soit la mere qui t'a engendré. 
Asses are treated much worse than horses, for they are not sup- 
posed capable of the same feelings of honour, the directing and 
predominating principle in the breast of a Spamard., ‘The great 
produce of the country is sheep, and their fleece, as is now well 
known, is chiefly improved by the constant care which is taken 
to chAnge their pasturage. In the vast uncultivated plains be- 
tucen Bourdeaux and Bayonne, which are known by the name 
of /es Landes, large forests of piue and cork trees bound the 
horizon at an immense distance ; and at long intervals, single 
stiepherds are seen, clad in black sheepskins, mounted on stilts, 
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six or seven feet high, for the purpose of making their way 
through the soft sand, and leaning on a long pole; they remain 
motionless on the same spot, without ever losing sight of their 
flocks, which feed around them on the heath. When Napoleon 
crossed these wide plains in his way to the army, the poverty of 
the country did not permit it to furnish the usual horse guard 
of honour ; and he was escorted by a detachment of these shep- 
herds, who, with their tall stilts, kept pace through the sand 
with the horses at full trot. These shepherds, with their stilts, 
have given rise to one of the most amusing of the small pieces on 
ihe French stage, entitled Les Tabitans des Landes. Through- 
out Spaiu there are extensive tracts left untilled for the travelling 
flocks. The king and the grandees have vast stuls appropriated 
to the raising of choice breeds of horses and bulls. ‘The royal 
stud of Aranjuez, on the banks of the ‘agus, is fifteen or twen- 
ty leagues im circumference; and at the approach of the tra- 
veller, the wild horses, mingled with deer and fawns in herds of 
sixty or seventy head, are seen flying in all directions, Nothing 
was more horrible after the battle of Medellin, than the melan- 
choly lowings of the oxen of La Mesta, which had come as 
usual to winter on the banks of the Guadiana. ‘The long howls 
uf the dogs which kept them aided to the terror of the scene : 
and thousands of enormous vultures assembled on the vast field 
of death, and never left their human prey till the soldiers came 
within a few paces of them; when, as M. Rocca adds in the 
-French style, des battemens de leurs ailes énormes retentissoient 
de loin en loin sur nos tétes comme des échos funébres. One 
of the most striking features of Spain, are the enormous bridges, 
and the number and height of their arches, while the rivers be- 
neath are scarcely flowing, and are in some places lost in the 
sand of their own bed. They are however necessary, because 
the smallest stream, increased by the suddeu influx which is so 
common in mountainous countries, is sometimes instantaneously 
transformed into an impetuous torrent. ‘The communication 
between the old and new town at Ronda is by a superb stone 
bridge of a single arch. Iron balconies project beyond the 
parapet on each side, and through the thin bars the river is 
suddenly discovered, two hundred and seventy-six feet below, 
like a single white thread running out of the gulf which the 
violence of the torreut must have formed ages back. The tops 
of the mountains which surround the town are entirely stripped 
of vegetation, and the dark and scaly rock, blackened cal- 
cined by the heat of the sun, forms a striking contrast with the 
orchards and meadows at the bottom of the valley, and on the 
banks of the rivers. Near the sea, the vine spreads itself along 
the grouad almost without culture, and from thence came ~ 
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best Spanish. wines. Andalusia is the most fertile province. 
There 18 a prover) current in the Castiles and La Mancha, that 
Feau seule du Guadalquiver engraisse plus ces chevaur, que 
Vorge des autris pays. ‘he bread of Andalusia passes for the 
whi est and most exquisite in the world, and the olives are of 
most extraordinary size. ‘They are gathered towards the end of 
winter, and the country presents at that season the smiling and 
animated appearance which is only seen m mere northern cli- 
mates at vintage or at harvest time. Under the shade of the 
long plantations of olive, vines and corn spring alternately: the 
fields are surrounded by hedges of aloes, whose leaves are as 
pointed as lances, and whose straight slender stems shoot up to 
the height of trees. Here and there orchards are seen behind 
the dwelling houses, planted with orange trees ; and the white 
laurel and the oleander flourish on the waste lands on the banks 
of the rivulets. A few old palm trees are still seen in the gar- 
dens of the clergy, who preserve them for the sake of distribut- 
ing the branches on Palm Sanday. 

The appearance of the towns does not correspond with this 
agreeable picture of the conatry. The streets, narrow, crooked 
and winding, with the stories of the houses jutting out further 
the higher they are, are not made for carriages. Behind the 
grated windows or balconies are seated the Spanish women, who 
keep themselves almost always at home, and observe ail who 
pass, without being themselves seen. From the same places 
they listen in the evenings to the guitars of their lovers. Ex- 
cepting a few hotels, founded by Italians in the large cities, 
the inns are only large caravanseras, where nothmg is found but 
lodging, and room for horses and mules. Travellers carry pro- 
visions with them, and sleep upon their horsecloths. ‘The 
churches are very numerous ; Madrid has 600; and nothing is 
more striking to the ear of a Protestant, than the noise of the 
numerous bells, ringing in continued peals from sunrise to sun- 
set. ‘There exists a nobility of cities as well as of men, and old 
mstitations are so much respected, that their capital sull bears 
the name of J id/a, or country town, while some poor villages 
pride themselves on that of Ciudad, or city, which they have 
inherited by some ancient privileges. When a Spaniard is asked 
where he is born, be answers, I am the son of such a town ; 
and the expression causes him to attach more value to the dig- 
nity of bis native city. The men wear large dark-coloured 
cloaks ; the women are in black, and a black woollen veil, co- 
vering almost entirely their head and shaulders, and sometimes 
hiding the whole face, except the eyes and nose, sets off the 
paleness of their complexion and the brillianey of their eyes. 
This gloomy castume, added to the severe and reserved jur of 


all 
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all classes, gave rise to the saying among the French soldiers 
during the first part of their stay in Madrid, that the city was 
peopled only by priests and nuns. ‘The women are generally 
short: their step is bold and quick ; the wives of the moun- 
taineers are distinguished by their gigantic size, robust limbs and 
bold looks: they carry heavy burthens with ease, and boast of 
the superior strength given them by habit; they have heen seen 
wrestling together, and striving who shall lift the heaviest 
stones. ‘They are fond of dressing in fine stuffs and veils, which 
they obtain by smuggling, and which form a curious contrast 
with their dark sunburnt complexions and the coarseness of their 
features. ‘I‘heir market is held early in the morning, and the 
tumultuous concourse of provincials and townspeople, variously 
clothed, vociferating with unceasing gestures and shouts, going, 
coming, arriving, and departing, affords a busy picture, which 
can only be conceived by those who have witnessed the contrast 
between southern gaiety and bustle, and the sober reverse of 
the northern nations, among whom all goes on so silently. 

The Castilian with his amply folding cloak,—the drover from 
La Mancha with a long goad in his hand, and clad in a kelt of 
hide,—the Andalusian with his hair bound with long silken fil- 
lets, and wearing a sort of short brown vest, chequered with 
blue and red, and distinguished by his animated looks, and the 
rapidity of his utterance,—women preparing food on stoves, at 
the corners of the streets, or in the public squares,—water car- 
riers pacing along, and calling with their slow nasal accent, 
Quien quicre aqua? who wants water? and upon nobody ap- 
pearing to buy, answering himself from time to time, Divs que 
la da, God who gives it,—long strings of mules, laden with 
skins of wine or oil, or droves of asses, led by a single man, 
who talks to them unceasingly,—carriages drawn by eight or ten 
mules, ornamented with little bells, and driven with surprising 
address by one coachman, without reins, and by means of his 
voice only, or a long sharp whistle, which serves to stop them 
all at the same moment. Such is the mixture of the motley 
ercup which bursts upon the view, and bewilders the imagina- 
tion of these who are accustomed to see the most importaut 
and extensive concerns transacted with a quietness and sedate 
air, which gives no token of any deep interest or anxiety in the 
business which is carrying on. es 

Those whom the preceding outline shall incline to take up 
M. Rocca’s volume, will find it an entertaining and unassuming 
attempt to describe scenes and manners little seen and less 
known than their preximity would lead us to expect—-with less 
pretension than might be laoked for from the school of Stael, 
and with none of the affectation which is too common in the 
present tawdry age of Irenc h literature. 
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Art. VI. Belsham’s Claims of Dr.. Priestley revived, dc. 
Aspland’s Plea for Unitartan Disseniers, §c. 


(Concluded from page 519.) 


WE closed our observations, on the Claims of Dr. Priestley, 
asrevived by Mr. Belsham, with an inference deducible from the 
testimony of St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome, relative to the 
existence of a Synagogue of Nazarenes at Jerusalem. It was 
then our object to prove that there was some ground beyond that 
which is merely conjectural, for the assumption of Bishop 
Horsley, relative to the continuance of the orthodox Hebrew 
Church, at Alia, after the expulsion of the Jews under Hadrian, 
Let us now hear what Dr. Priestley objects in reply ; quoting the 
words of Bishop Horsley, he observes ; 


“ T maintain,” you say, p. $71. * that there is no reason to be- 
lieve, that the Hebrew Christians quietly settled at Elia before the 
Jewish rebellion were included in Adrian’s edict for the banishment 
of the Jews.”? But were not,” replies Dr. Priestley, ‘* Hebrew 
christians Hebrews, or Jews? and were not ail the Jews, without 


any distinction of christians or no christians, banished both from 


that place and from the district by Adrian.’’ Tracts, p. 446. 


Such precisely is the objection which we should have expected 
from one, in whose yocabulary the words Jew, Christian, 
Vbionite, and Nazarene, are taken as synonymous terms. ‘The 
Romanus however, with whom the law originated, and by whom 
it was entorced, were not such gross confounders of the most ob: 
vious distinctions. ‘The edict issued by Hadrian was occasioned 
by the insurrection of the Jews under Barchocheb*; but the 
crime of those rebels against the Roman authority consisted in 
their opposing the erection of a heathen temple on the site of the 
temple of Jerusalem +. ‘This crime they aggrayated by setting up 
a temporal Messiah, to whom, under pain of death, they required 
the submission of the Christians and Jews{. ‘This usur- 
pation of the lawful authority, the Christians resisted, even to 
death; as not merely incompatible with the submission which 
they owed to Casar, but to Christ§. Not to insist on the folly 
of supposing the Romans would have adopted the absurd policy 





* Euseb. Lib. IY. cap. vi, p. 146.1]. 1. Just. Mart. Apol, Maj. 
. 72. d 
. + Dio. Hist. Rom, Lib, LXIX. cap. xiv. p, 1163. 
{ Just. Mart. ibid. 


§ Toly:. Mart. cap. x. p.199, Conf. Euseb, Ib. Lib. IV. cap. 
xv. p. 108. 1, 4 , 
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of banishing their friends indiscriminately with their foes; it is 


mdisputable they offered protection to some Christians of the 
~ Geatile communion *. n edict had in fact been issued by 
Hadrian, under which the Christians were not only protected, 
but allowed to make their defence before the Roman tribunals ; 
being merely subject to legal penalties, when they were con- 
victed of some infraction of the Roman laws +t. As this edict 
passed in favour of the Christians in the tenth year of Hadrian's 
reign, six years previously to that issued by the same emperor 
against the Jews ‘ft; it must have afforded the former protection, 
during the violent persecution which raged aguinst the latter in 
the whole of that prince’s reign. Were not this fact placed 
beyond controversion, by the establishment of a Christian 
Church, under a Gentile bishop, in the new city which Ha- 
drian founded, on the site of Jerusalem §, it might be deduced 
from the tolerating spirit which guided the Roman policy, with 
respeet to the Christians, from the reign of that prince to that 
of Marcus Aurelius. ‘The terms in which an edict is couched, 
which was issued by the latter prince ||, fully evince, that in his 
reign, not less than in that of his predecessor Antoninus Pius ¥, 
who directly succeeded to Hadrian, the protection afforded the 
Christians by the last mentioned emperor had not been inter. 
mitted, while the Jews were persecuted and expelled from their 
native land. 

Now, the process which the Romans must have followed, in 
distinguishing the Christians thus tolerated, if not from the 
[ieathens yet from the Jews, must have afforded the Nazarenes 
the protection granted to Christians ; and furmshes us with means 
of demonstrating, that they were orthodox in their notions of 
the person of Christ. | 

The unconverted Gentiles were at once distinguished from the 
Jews and Christians by the rite of heathen sacrifice; in which 
both the latter declined participating, as abominable and pro- 
fane **, But by this negative test, the believing Gentiles, who 
were tolerated, could not be distinguished from the Jews who 
were proscribed. But by acknowledging Christ, as their Sove- 





* Euseb. Ibid. cap. vi. p. 146, 1. 5. sqq. 

+ Hadrian. Edict. ap. eund. Hist, Eccl. Lib. IV. cap. ix. p. 153. 
1, 18, 

t Euseb. Chronic. ad Ann. exxvii. exxxiii. p. 167. 

§ Id, Hist, Becl, Lib. IV. cap. v. p. 149.1. 22. agg, 

i) Marc. Aurel. Edict. ap, eund. Ibid, cap. xiii. p. 160. L 9. 

@ Id, ibid. p. 160. 1. 6+ 

** Plin. Epist. Lib. X. cap. xevii. p. 723. 8. Polycap. Mart. 
Cap. vili, p>» 19%e 
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reign Lord, whose kingdom was in heaven, not on earth, they at 
once proved themselves imnoxious to the Romans, and distin- 
guished themselves from the Jews. ‘This discriminating test of 
their religious persuasion, itis unquestionable, the Heathen rulers 

uired *. And as it is indisputable, that it would be given by 
orthodox Hebrews not less than the Gentiles; as it would be 
refused by the Ebionites not less than the Jews ; both the former 
might have equally enjoyed that toleration which both the latter 
were denied. These suppositions, however, are respectively con- 
firmed, by the fact, that a Christian Church continued established 
at Alia +, from the times of Hadrian to Constantine the Great ; 
while the Ebionites, as affected by those edicts which expelled 
the Jews, remained without the confines of the Holy Land, at 
Pella and Cochabis {, whither they had retired on the breaking 
out of the war. 

In fact, as the edicts issued by the emperors, against the Jews, 
were necessarily intended to secure the Roman authority, they 
expressly afforded protection to all who did not stand opposed 
to the Acasa laws. No pledge however could be givea by 
the Ebionites, which could be accepted as a security by the 
Romans: no proscription could be enforced against the Sem 
in which they would not be mvolved. They were virtually 
Jews, differing from that people, but in their belief of the 
identity of the Messiah: the one looking for his second coming, 
while the other believed that he had not appeared. They had 
the same attachment to ritual purifications, the same supersti- 
tious veneration for the temple, the same abhorrence at seeing 
its sanctity profaned by the heathen rites. And as they equally 
venerated the Levitical service, and looked forward to its per- 
fect restoration, they expected, in their Messiah, a temporal 
deliverer, who would free them from their subjection to the Ro- 
mans, and abolish the Gentile power. As these were the 
identical principles which rendered the Jews formidable to the 
Romans, and against which the Roman edicts were directed, 
they must have necessarily affected the Ebionites, who held 
those obnoxious principles in common with the Jews. 

Whether therefore we consider the positive security which 
the Nazarenes were enabled to give the Romans, that they pos- 
sessed no disaffection to their government, or the positive in- 
ability under which the Ebionites lay, to give any leds, that 
they were not animated by the hostile principles of the Jews : 





La 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. Lib. IIL. cap. xx. p. 110. 1. 16, 
+ Id. ibid. Lib. IV. cap. v. p. 143. 1. 22. sqq. 

t S. Epiphan. Her. xxrx. p. 124. b. 

4 Id. ibid. Har. xxx. p. i25. d, 
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it is apparent, that the former were protected by the edicts 
issued in favour of the Christians, while the latter were proscrib. 
ed by those issued for the expulsion of the Jews. Now as the 
security which the Nazarenes were ‘enabled to give, consisted 
not merely in a renunciation of the secular objects of the Jews, 
but in the avowal of the spiritual views of the Christians ; we 
deduce from this distinction a demonstrative proof of their opi- 
nions respecting the person of Christ. For, in the acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus as God, who was set down at the right hand 
of the Father, whose kingdom was not of this world, but 
** whose throne, as that of God, was for ever and ever,” con- 
sisted the security in which the Romans rested, that nothing 
was to be apprehended from the secular views of the Christians. 
With this acknowledgment Pilate expressed himself content 
previously to the destruction of Jerusalem * ; and in it Domitian 
acquiesced, after it was reduced to a rum under Vespasian and 
Titust. As this acknowledgment, however, which was re. 
quired, asa security, by the Romans, is a plenary confession of 
the Divinity of Christ, it places beyond a doubt, that the Chris- 
tians, whether converts from the Jews or Gentiles, to whom the 
Romans afforded protection, in the reigns of Hadrian, An- 
toninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, were orthodox in their 
opinion of the Divinity of our Lord. 

The application of this argument to the confirmation of Bisho 
Horsley’s hypothesis, relative to the existence of orthodox He- 
brew believers, in the Church of Aélia, which arose and flou- 
rished under those emperors, is now sufficiently obvious. As 
a synagogue of Judaisers, according to St. Epipbanius, existed 
at Jerusalem ; it must consequently have consisted of oxthodox 
Hebrews, agreeably to what St. Jerome asserts: as no other 
Judaisers could have participated in the immunities which were 
granted by the Romans to the Christians, and denied by them 
to the Jews. Making allowance, therefore, for an considerable 
error in point of circumstance, the assertion of Bishop Horsley 
is demonstrably true in point of fact, aud supported by the 
testimony of Epiphanius and Jerome, to. whom he appealed. 
For thus it is appareut, that an orthodox Church of Hebrew be- 
lievers existed at Ailia subsequent to the times of Hadrian ; and, 
consequently, as the representative of the primitive Church of 
Jerusalem, they evince the faith of the first Chrisuans to have 
embraced the catholic doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. 

The length to which we have been drawn out in making these 
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remarks, has left us little room to enlarge as fully upon the tract 
of Mr. Rebert Aspland as we could desire. In the various sub- 
jects throagh which it wanders, though there is little but the 
grossest errour aud misrepresentation, there is little however 
which merits a reply. The most offensive leavings of the con- 
troversial filth, which ia two centuries has been accumulated b 

the dissenters, is here collected with zeal, and discharged in liberal 
vollies agaist the establishment. ‘The Orders of the Ministry 
are treated as a solemn mockery; the Version of the Scriptures 
as a texture of errour; the legal Rights of the Church as a pro- 
fane usurpation ; the orm of Worship as a superstitious pageant; 
and the Confession of Faith as absurd and unscriptural form, [It 
cannot be necessary, at this day, to repel the imbecile endeavours 
of the obscure and empty declaimer before us, in a formal chastise- 
ment of his calummnies, and refutation of his mistakes: when 
those old calumniators, Pierce and Towgood, who have been a 
thousand times refuted, are assigned their contributions to his 
aspersions, little remains behind which deserves a reply. The 
bare statement of his undertaking must sufficientiy disclose the 
nature and extent of his talents and acquirements, and prove him 
a deserving member of that school whose pretences have becn 
already characterised, mn estimating the labours of Mr, Belsham 
and Mr. Jones. ‘This charge we shall substantiate by a review 
of some of the most laboured and plausible parts of his work ; 
which are devoted to an attack upon the Ministry, and to a 
formal defence of Blasphemy, Heresy, and Schism. As pre- 
liminary, however, to this undertaking, we subjoin the following 
remark ; which, while it demonstrates the author’s heart to be as 
wicked as his head is weak, will go a considerable way towards 
substantiating the charges which we have already urged. 


« The Book of Sports, was a Declaration to encourage recrea- 
tions and sports upon the Lord’s day, .put out by James I. 1618. 
It was designed as a blow upon the Puritans, or Dissenters of the 
day ; it being rightly judged, that there was no surer way of keep- 
ing conventicles empty, or of exposing them to danger, than by 
filling the ale-houses. This Declaration, which was at first drawn 
up by a Bishop, Moreton, was in 1633, at the instigation of Arch- 
bishop Laud, republished by the misguided Charles J. with a further 
injunction, that it should be made public “ by order from the 
bishops, through all the parish churches of their several dioceses 
respectively.’ P. 17. 

Shameless as is the calumny of two centuries old, which is 
thus charitably revived, it is not even honestly reported. The 
first part of this allegation is manufactured out of the following 
representation of Mr. James Pierce of notorious memory. 
Quoting Paget's Defence of Church Government, he observes, 

«© According 
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i According to him, Dr. Moreton, Bishop of Chester, framed 
the directions for the first liberty granted to sports on the 
Lord's Day ; at the same time he so eagerly prosecuted the 
nonconfirmists for ceremonies*.” ft is needless to observe 
how much truth should be expected fram a witness so “ eager” 
to do justice to the party which opposed him: yet -even on the 
testimony of such a witness it appears that the “ Declaration to 
encourage sports,” was merely a “ liberty granted to sports,” 
on which the intolerance of puritanical zeal had intrenched. 
This is not the whole, but the bare insinuation, that “ Bishop 
Moreton framed the directions for that liberty,” is now trane~ 
formed into an assertion that “ he drew up the Declaration put 
out by James f.” Yet even this shadow of authority produced 
against Bishop Moreton, does not exist for the base aspersion 
cast upon Archbishop Laud. ‘The charge now urged as un- 
doubted, is thus peremptorily denied by Dr. Nichols +; “ But 
though hastening to my object, it must be observed by the way 
—that the Declaration did not pass by the advice of the Bi- 
shops ; for Archbishop Laud who was chiefly branded with the 
umputation, himself most solemuly protested, that he neither 
promoted this matter by his aythority or advice.” And Mr, 
James Pierce who replied to this assertion, has by the as- 
sistance of an equivocation thus dexterously glided over the 
charge of calumny fastened on him: without any mention of 
Archbishop Laud or Bishop Moreton, he uses a term which 
conveniently applied to the unfortunate Monarch and Prelate 
who fell victims to the fury of the lawless and vulgar rabble 
which seized upon the sovereigu authority. “ ‘To promote these 
sports] a Royal Declaration was put forth by the Church's 
Martyr, and all parochial ministers were required to publish it 
in their congregations.” Alluding, however, in a subsequent 
page to “ the profanation of the Lord’s Day,” and speaking of 
“the writings of those who abet those proceedings,” he sub- 
joins, “ IL don’t think it worth while to inquire, whether this 
were owing to Archbishop Laud’s advice or not. "Tis certain, 
at that time, nothiug Aard/y was done, which he was not ac- 
quainted with, or disapproved {.” After this virtual confession 
of inability to substantiate the charge, extorted from an enemy, 
who lived when it might be brought home, if not founded 
in falsehood, and who has insulted the memory of that unfortu. 
nate prelate with the most low and inhuman abuse; we ueed not 
inquire whether Mr. Robert Aspland’s assertion rests its credi- 
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* Pierce, Vind. of Dissent. p. 175. 
‘ 4 Nichols, Vind. of Ch. of Engl. p. 35, 
$ Pierce, ibid. p. 184. - 
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bility upon the reporter’s love of truth, or his attatchment to 
calumny. | 

The objections to the ministerial Orders open with the fol- 
lowing profound observations : 


** You evidently plame yourself upon your Holy Orders.— 
Grant the genuineness and validity of your Orders, you must see 
they give you no authority out of your communion. Presbyteé- 
rians and Methodists on the one side, and Roman Catholics, on the 
other smile at them ; the former say that you can trace your pedis. 
gree to the apostles only by proving your kindred to the Church of 
Rome ;—the latter say, and they are the best judges of their own 
powers and intentions, that they neither gave, nor could give, 
their priests and bishops, who separated from them at the Reforma- 
tion—any orders to give Orders.” P. 9. 

‘«< The people know, if you have still to discover, that you have 
no ‘ exclusive’ possession or gift; and that you use words which 
have lost their original meaning when you talk of giving and re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghost. Miracles only can establish your leziti- 
mate descent from the apostles; these you prudently leave to the 
elder Church of Rome; but without them, you stand in tempo- 
ralities upon Acts of Parliament, in spiritualities, upon your talents 


and characters.””’ P. 10. . 


It is difficult to determine, whether the learning exhibited in 
the former remark, or the ingenuity displayed in the subse 
quent, be chiefly entitled to our admiration. ‘That Presbyte- 
rians who admit our bishops to be presbyters, and Methodists, 
who allow them to be bishops, should impeach the validity of 
our Orders, if taken, as appears, by conjecture, exhibits a rare 
talent at guessing. But that the Roman Catholics stand in the 
sane predicament 1s we confess a still more fortunate discovery ; 
as the very best defence of “ the Validity of English Ordina- 
tions” is by a priest, who lived and died in the Romish commu- 
nion*. But whether ‘ the people know” that the Romanists, 
Without disputing the power of our bishops, have merely com- 
bated the fact that it was derived to them by a regular ordina- 
tion t ; and that, even abandoning this ground, they acknowledged, 
under Queen Mary, during the primacy of Cardinal Pole, the 
orders conferred by our schismatical bishops ; are points, which 
we readily grant the objector, we “ have still to discover.” The 
Unitarians; however, the Dissenters from the Dissenters, still 
make their objections ; and propose miracles as the test of our 
spiritual.authority. When they acquire sagacity enough to dis- 
cover, whether this test evinces “ a legitimate descent from the 





* P. Courayer. Dissert. sur la Valid. des Ordin, Ang). Brux. 1723. 
+ Massuet. Dissert. Prey. in Iren. cap. cviii. 
apostles,” 
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apostles,” or, a direct mission from Heaven, we shall undertake 
to reply to their objections. Begging leave, in the mean while, 
to refer them for satisfaction on this point to the idolatrous 
Church of Rome ; we shall borrow, from themselves, a proof of 
all that we are concerned in evincing. 


‘* One short sentence of the apostle Paul is with me’ says Mr. 
Robert Aspland, “ of more authority than the purest episcopal 
ordination, even though in the elder and superior Roman Catholic 
Church :—*‘ the end of the commandment is charity out of a pure 
heart” ” P. 16, n. : 


May we now ask this Solomon of modern interpreters, on 


what authority he receives the book in which “ this short sen- ° 


tence” is contained, as the work of the Apostle? When he has 
answered this question for us, he will possibly have acquired wit 
to perceive, that he has answered himself; and that the tradition 
of the Church, which he holds so very light, in impugning our 
Orders, is necessary to support the abortion of an argument, by 
which he has undertaken to oppose them ; a.id that granting the 
received proofs of the authenticity of Scripture to have any 
weight, the certainty of the apostolical succession directly follows 
as a matter of necessary consequence. Without entering into a 
subject which would lead us very far from our object, we wish to 
abide by our fisrt declaration, that our adversaries shall be made 
to refute their own objections by the very proofs that they use to 
establish them. To those, therefore, who put us down with “ a 
short sentence of Scripture,” we in the mean time reply, that as 
we have one way for proving all matters of fact, which we leave 
our opponents to conjecture; we hold ourselves pledged to 
establish the apostolical succession by the same proofs, that they 
establish the apostolical writings. | 
The next objection respects no matter of fact ; but a question 
of casuistry, on which we gladly seize this opportunity of speak- 
ing our sentiments, in order to clear up some difficulties which 
have given occasion to much slander and misrepresentation. 


“‘ The candidate for Orders, (according to the Office for the 
Ordination of Priests and Deacons) is asked by the egth 
Bishop, ‘ Whether he trusts that he is inwardly moved by the Holy, 
Ghost to take upon him this office.’ He declares as in God's pre- 
sence, that ‘ he trusts he is so moved.? Upon this Bishop Burnet, 
observes, (Past. Care) ‘ Certainly, this answer, I trust I am so 
moved, ought well to be considered; for if any say, I trust so, who 
yet knows nothing of any such motion, and can give no account of 
it, he lies to the Holy Ghost.” P. 10, 


How far the terms motion and motive, which stand in the same 


relation to the verb ‘ move,’ may be taken as synonimous on the: 
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other side of the Tweed, we will not take npon ourselves to 
determine. Let us substitute the latter term for the former, and 
whatever difficulty is found in the question before us, will rest, 
we conceive, with those onty, who are ignorant of the language 
and doctrine of the Reformers, who compiled the office before 
us. Ais it was agreeable to them theology, to consider ‘ ali holy 
desires, a// good cowasels, and al/ just works, as proceeding from 
God ;’ they have defined, m their context, the motives, on the 
truth and purity of which, they we from. the candidates a 
solemn assurance, that ‘ they frust they are inspired by the Spirit 
of God. ‘To the questions proposed to them, relative to their 
*« purpose of administering the Word and Sacraments, giving 
attention to Prayer, forming their life according to God’s word, 
and living in obedience to their Ordinary,’ the following words are 
subjoined, “ God who hath giver you this will to 3 all these 
things, grant also unto you strength and power to perform the 
same *.” And if this declaration, relative to the ‘ will and © pur- 
pose’ of the candidates, had not been sufficient to fix the meaning, 
in which they used the term ‘ moved ;’ it might be infallibly col- 
lected from that formulary whieh contams a professed definition 
of the Caii to the Ministry. All internal motions, or perceptions of 
the Spirit, are notonly superseded in it ; but the subject before us, 
thus briefly aud fully explained: “ And those we ought to judge 
lawfully ca/ded and seut, which be ehosen and called to this work, 
by men, who have publick authority given unto them in the con- 
gregation, fo cal/ and send ministers mito the Lord’s vineyard +.” 





* Form. of Order. Deacons. 

* XXXLX. Art. §. xxiii. That this is the sense in which the 
question before us has been understood, by every sane divine, 
smee the time of the Reformation, may be collected from the fol- 
lawing authorities, which are above all exception: Bp. Latim. 
Serm. on Gosp. for St. Andr. day, fol. 121. “ Let us learne I say, 
that when. we be meete, and that God will have us to bear offices, 
he will call us thereunto by lawful means by his magistrates,” &c. 
Stebb. Treat. cone. Oper. of Hol. Spir. p. 67.-—“ no one ought to 
take this office upon himself, unless he be first of' all possessed of 
a@ due sense of the dignity and importance of it, of a sincere desire, 
and firm resolutions of advancing the glory of God, therein to the 
utmost of his power. Now these good dispositions of mind bei 
all of them effects of the divine grace, a man who is endued wi 
them may well enough be said to be called by the Spirit ; and such 
a call as this our Church expects and requires. But this is not the 
cull which these men contend fer. For the call which they con- 
tend for is such 8 call as carries with it a special designation of the 
person to the office of minister, and by consequence, actually invests 
him with the ministerial authority.” 


The 
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The next stroke is levelled against the temporalities of the 
Ministry. The titles and secular honours of the highest ranks in 
the Church are proved profane and unscriptural, by the follow- 


ing learned remark, directed against the titles—Lord, and Futher 
God, by which they are designated. 


“« Luke xxii. 25, 26. * The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
Lordship ;—but ye shall not be so.’ Matt. xxiii..9, 10. § And call 
no man your Futher upon the earth, for‘one is your Father, which 
is in Heaven. Neither be ye called Masters, for one is your Mas- 
ter even Christ.” You cannot evade the force of these precepts of 
our Lord, which were addressed to his disciples amongst others, 
by the same ingenuity with which you press James iii, 1. into your 
service. P. 11. 

Were our ingenuity as acute, and our reading as enlarged as 
our opponents’, we might probably perceive the difficulty of 
escaping the force of this invincible objection ; which, to give 
every person his due, originated with that mighty master of 
reason, Micaiah Towgood, in his vigorous attack updn the 
established religion*. Yet such is the structure of our utder- 
standing, that if there exist any difficulty in these passages, we 
conceive it to exist in the Beotian wit of the objector. 

On. turning from the version of these passages to the original, 
and looking from the text to the context of the Evangelists, it is 
directly apparent, that the titles proscribed by our Lord, are 
those of the Jewish, and Gentile rulers. The terms which he 
uses in referring to the former, are PaS6i, Tlaraig, KaSninras +; 
those which he uses m referring to the latter, are Baas us, 
Kugios, Evegferns. The former tutles are rendered*in the He- 
brew version of St. Matthew, published by Munster, and ‘Til- 
let, Bishop of St. Brieue, 29, ax, Om>o§: but the last term 
is rendered in Syriac jagor. When reduced to this form, 
the passage of St. Matthew exhibits no difficulty ; as these were 
the titles of the three ranks in the great national consistory of 
the Jewish nation; the Prince, Father, and Doctors of the San- 
hedrim||. The terms used in St. Luke, admit of as certain and 

satisfactory 





* Towgood, Dissent. ful. just. and proved. p. v. 11. 243, 244. 
ed. 12th. 

+ Matt. xxiii. 8, 9, 10. jn #anSivre PABBI~s) TIATEPA gd xa- 
Alonte—pndi xAnQn7e KAQMTHTAT. 

t Luc. xxii, 25, 26. of BALIAEIZ trav idly KYPLEY ecw aire 
x) of ikwos aGorteg avroy EYEPTETAL xadsvras, . 

§ Matt. xxiii. 8, 9,10. — 3X 39> wopn x? — B uerpn ad 
ISD wopmed war 

| ‘These orders are thus distinguished; Gemar. Babyl. ad Tit. 
Bicurim, cap. 3. fol. 65. col, 3. §. 3. 10) ps2) Haw, * Quoties in- 

Uu gredebatur 
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satisfactory an explanation. ‘Fhe common titles, adopted Ly 
both dynasties to which the Jews were subject, the Ptolemies 
and Seleucida, were Orbs, Lwrhe, Edegyérns *; these idolatrous 


‘titles having been given by the Gentiles to their princes ; the 


last two were even given by the Jews to their benefactors +. 
Having thus fixed the sense of the terms used by our Lord, an 
application to the covtext of the Evangelists will determine the 
sense of the passages before us. And the test and con- 
‘text, thus taken together, are so far from subverting the autho- 


pity cf the Ministry, that they expressly confirm it, not only 
under the Jewish but Christian dispensation ; while the adduced 


passages tnerely provide against the abuse of that authority, 
by prohibiting the unlawfu} assumption of the titles of Jews or 
Gentiles. Matt. ibid. 1, 2,3. “ ‘Lhen spake Jesus to the mul- 
titude, and to his disciples, saying, the Scribes and Pharisees sit 
in Moses’ seat, all therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that obscrve and do.” Luke, ibid. 28,29, 350. Ye are they 
which have continued with me iv my temptation: and J appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as my lather hath. appointed unto me : 
that ye may eat and drink at my table im my kwgdom, and si on 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 





: ' "7 eel 
grediebatur Princeps [x'w2], universus assurgebat populus, simul 
ac conspiciebatur, pec residere cuiquam licuit antequam dixerat 
ile sedete. Pater [ax] Synedrii quoties ingredicbatur, faciebant 
ei semitas, adeo ut sive per hanc sive per illam, pro arbitrio transire 
posset. Ingrediente autem Sapiente [coon 129] alter stabat alter 
sedebat, usque dum pertransierat et loco suo consederat.? Ap. 
Seld. de Synedr. Vet. Ebr. Lib. FF. cap. x. §. 7. p. 266. Conf. 
Vitring. de Synagog. Vet. Lib. II. cap. iv. p. 513. Lib. ILL. cap. 
xvi. p. 852. ed. 1726. Seld. ubi. supr. cap. xvi. §. 4. p. 406. 407. 

* Spanhem. Observ. in Callimach. Hymn. in Del. v. 165. p. 431. 
ed. Ultraj. 1697. “ Ad receptum autem apud Aigyptios morem eo- 
rum Reges adhuc superstites, divinis honoribus coli consueverant, 
uti e Philone Legat. ap. Caium p. 1052 aliisque constat. Unde 
cliam Piolemaus waa cum conjuge simul et sorore Arsinge @EQN 
ASEA@QN nominibus, cum in Monumento Adulitano—tum in 
precluris nummis quos olin. primus in lucem + et explanavi 
signatus legitar. Mitte quod ibidem adtuli, aliquot Seleucidarum 
nummos, in guibus ad Ptolem@orum exemplum, vesana ila ©ROT 
appellatio. ibidem tobuitur.’’ Id. ibid. ad. v. 166. Lawrigey trates 
yives.t Pioleniai nempe Lagi et Berenices, qui ambo augustis 
lis @LQN LAEHPQN Rominzbus, in fisdem.pracclaris et antiquis 
monumentis msigniuntur’”? ‘The Canon of Ptolemy, notices [ITO 
AEMAIOS BYEPTETHS and NTOAEMAIOS EQTHP. Vid. Po 


Rationar. Temp. P. I. p. 286. And both tl shen Genie . 
to Antigonus. nese titles applied 


+ Thus Josephus represents the. Jews as addressing himself. 
5. Wit. 50, Tom. H. p, $4. xaAseres EYEPIETHN ps ) EQTHPA. 


To 
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To understand these very different declarations, in which the 
Apostles are commanded to reverence and submiit to the Jewish 
powers, and, are authorised to supersede and rule over them, 
we have ouly to consider the different periods in which they 
were uttered. At the time when the first declaration was made, 
the Jewish authorities were not dissolved ; our Lord himself 
being then under the law. He then consequently enjoins an 
obedience to the constituted authorities, prohibiting his disci- 
ples, as subject ‘to himself, from usurping the titles of Ruler, 
Father, and Rabbi *. At the time when the last declaration was 
made, the Mosaic dispensation was about to be dissolved, the 
great end of our Lord's coming, being on the eve of its accom- 
plishment. He consequently empowers the Apostles to super- 
sede the twelve Jewish Prelates, or Princes, who vere’ vested 
with authority over the twelve tribes}, which now passed under 
the jurisdiction of the Apostles. We consequently find, 





* That the prohibition given in Matt. xxiii. 8, 9, 10. against 
the assumption of the titles, Father, Master, or Rabbi, vid. Joh. i. 
39. xx. 16. was never contemplated, however remotely, by the 
Apostles, in the foolish and wicked light in which it is set by the 
modern Independents, is put out of dispute by 1 Cor. iv. 15. Jam, 
iv. 1. when both titles are recognised, as applicable to the Ministry. 
Were the precept, in fact, understood in the strictness of the let- 
ter, the absurdity would obviously follow—that every man who has. 
a son or servant, and suffers him to call him father or master, 
transgresses his Saviour’s commandment. Yet this text, thus 
wretchedly misrepresented, is the very key-stone by which the 
whole arch of Independency is supported; and the foundation 
on which the abettors of that system build the following con- 
sequences, which are as inimical to the security of our civil, as 
repugnant to the spirit of our ecclesiastical establishment. Tow- 
good’s Dissent. ful. just. p. 243, 244. “ Christianity is so far from 
enjoining, that it actually forbids our obedience to Civil Governors 
in all things of a religious nature. Jt commands us to call no mah 
upon earth Father or Master,” ¢. e. to acknowledge no authority or 
jurisdiction of cig Ba matters of religion ; but to remember that one, 
one only is your Master and Lawgiver even Christ ; and all Chris. 
tians are brethren, i.e. stand “oy an equal footing, having no do- 
mihion over one another.’ This “ is the only point” (which is 
indeed the definition of Jndependency) which our author represents 
as “in dispute between them [the Dissenters] and the defenders 
of the Established Church.” Pref. p. v. We commend this re- 
mark, from the twelfth edition of a book in the highest repute with 
the Dissenters—to the observation of those Churchmen, who see 
no danger in uniting with a body of men, on their own terms, who 
hold these principles, with the pértinacity of enthusiasts. 

+ Num, i, 4—16. 
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that, when they were spiritually empowered, they were se far 
from “ doing all whatsoever the Scribes and Pharisees com- 
manded ;” that they opposed * the high priest, the chief priests, 
and the council,” because they “ commanded that they should 
not teach in the name of Jesus.” 

The nature of the authority, granted to the Apostles, being 
thes determined; the extent of the prohibition given by him 
to the Ministry, Luke xxii. 25, 26. may be as clearly placed 
beyond controversion. A reference to the context, Ibid. ¢ 28,29, 30, 
puts it out of dispute that it was not our Lord’s intention to 
abase, much less annul, the authority of the Ministry ; an atten- 
tion to the circumstanee which occasioned the prohibition, Ibid. 
24, taken im conjunction with the obvious meaning of the 
terms in which it 1s couched, Ibid. 25, 26, clearly mark out the 
extent of the imterdict. The Apostles, who, for a long time, 
doted upon the temporal splendor of an earthly kingdom, heard 
their Lord declare, “ the Son of Man goeth as it was deter- 
mined,” and diveetly engaged in “ a strife which of them should 
be the greatest,” Ibid. “29, 24. ‘This unnatural and untimely 
eontest he silences, by a pointed reference to © the Kings of the 
Gentiles ;” and specifying their profane ditles, declares that they 
shall not be attected by his disciples. 

As the above iterpretation is illustrated by the customs of 
the antient Jewish Church, who gave the title of ww3, Prince, 
Prelate, or Primate to the ecclesiastical rulers; it is con- 
firmed by the testimony of the primitive Christian Church, whe 
modelled their polity by the customs of their Jewish ances- 
tors *. While they represent the Bishops who succeeded the 
Apostles, as embraciimg martyrdom before they would apply the 
term Koes, Lord, in the idolawous sense in which it was 
assuined by the Gentile Princes +; they represent that reverence 
which was paid those venerable personages, as suitable to their 
dignity, as the successors of the Apostles, who superseded the 


Jewish authorities {. 


From this learned attack upon the authority of the Ministry, 
our author descends, by an easy transition, to the subject of the 
Bible Society. It cannot be necessary to enter into the merits 
of this question, on which our sentiments have been so fully and 
so frequently delivered. As far, however, as we can gather 
from ten pages of declamatory manity, the author of “ the Plea 





* Vitring. ubi. supr. Lib. IT. cap. xii. § 4. p. 598. 

+ Vid. Plin. et Polyc. Mart. ubi. supr. p. 649. n.** 

¢ S. Ignat. ad Smyrn. cap. viii. p. $6. Id. ad Magn. cap. vi. 
. 19. S. Clem. ad Cor. cap. xl,—xlii, p, 170. Euseb. ubi, supr. 
ib, VIL. cap, xix, p. 343, 
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° 
for Unitarian Dissenters” does not patronise that association, 
with his pence, or his eloquence. It appears, however, that, 
while he reserves his mouey fer better purposes, with the libe- 
rality of the priest in the fable, he has a benediction at the So- 
civty’s service. While the subject of Bibles, benedtctions, and 
Unitarians, is thus obtruded upon our attention, we cannot avoid 
adverting to the command which the great Apostle has enferced, 
with more than his wonted eloquence ; Gal.i. 7—9—“ but 
there be some that—would pervert the Gospel of Christ. But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, shoes any other Gospel 
«nto you, than that which we have preached unto you :—as we 
said before, so say I now again, If any man preach any other 
Gospel unto you than that ye have received, dvaSenx tsw.” To 
nine tenths out of those whe compose the Bible Society, we 
are perfectly conscious, it is all one, whether these last words 
have any meaning whatever, or the meaning appareutly assigned 
them, by Messrs. Dealtry, Aspland, and Gisborne, “ bid bim 
God speed,’— the blessing of God be with him.” But as in 
the tenth, or residuary, part of that association, there are some 
whom we know to be scholars, we would wish them to favour 
us with some plausible gloss upon this embarrassing passage *. 
Though our author, for very obvious reasons, declines enter- 
ing into the question of the merits of the Bible Society, he does 
not neglect, for reasons equally plain, to improve the oppor- 
tunity which it affords him of levelling a shaft at the Authorised 
Version. The substance of his objections is contained in the 


followiug tremendous charge ; 


“ The English Version contains some evident mistranslations, 
some false readings, and at least one interpolation.” P. 28, 


‘Lhe first count in this charge is substafitiated by reference to 
Act. i. 20. xii. 4. Eph. iv. 52; the second by reference to Act. 





* To assist those who are less qualified to discuss questions of 
this kind, we subjoin the comment of one, who possessed the best 
means of deciding, and was net overswayed by an attachment to 
E:piscopacy; Seld. de Synedr. Lib. [. cap. viii, p. 112. “Ara Seua tray 
Anathema sit. Syrus ibi ju. loons min sw sit Cherem, Ebraice 
coin ’n seu coin wit habeatur in statu ejus in quem sententia 
CHeREM, seu ExcoMMUNICATIO, sic dicta, data est. Consonans est 


Arabs Erpenianus Ley>0 ' al? sit per Cherem excommue 
nicatus, quemadmodum habet Codex penes me MS. In Bibliis 
autem Jaianis Arabs 15 gyi cpa sit segregatus eeu sepa- 
ratus, id est simpliciter excommunicatus.”” By all of which we are 
doutbtless to understand, ‘ wish him God speed; and make him a 


member of the Bible Society.’ , 
xx, 28. 
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xx. 28. 1 Tim. iit. 16; and the third by reference to 1 Joh. v. 
7: to which we will not condescend to reply, by ah observation, 
On the false reacings and interpolations of the New Testament 
we have, long since, stated our sentiments; from whence those 
who are still inclined to support the corrected reading of Act. 
xx. 28. | Tin, iii. 16. (we respect a high authority, in excepting 
} Joh. v. 7.) as reconcilable to the Apostles’ context, may 
collect our opinion of their principles, if not of their acumen. 
On the critic before us, who m three observations upon 
three simple texts, (Act. i. 20. xii. 4. Eph. 1v. 32.) contrives, 
not merely to blunder upon the whole, but to prove himself 
ignorant of the meaning of the Greek preposition év. it would 
be descending rather too low to offer an observation. We 
however subjoin the following remark, as the most apposite 
exemplification, with which we are acquainted, of the “ effron- 
tery of that incurable ignorance,” to use the strong language 
of Bishop Horsley, “ which is ignorant even of its own want of 
knowledge.” 


“< It. is too late to cry out against criticism. Learning is the 
handmaid of truth, and like it and with it must prevail, We ma 
shut our eyes to the light, but we cannot extinguish it.—Nor will 
it now avail, to cast bad names upon critics and reasoners: the cry 
of heresy can never be raised to purpose m the REPUBLIC OF LETe 
gens,” &c. P.S4.n, 


As the object with which we undertook a review of the sorry 
production before us limits our attention to those points princi- 
pally which ave hostile to the Establishment, we shall release 
our readers from a subject which cannot be productive of profit 
or pleasure, after offering a few observations upon the only re- 
maiwing topic which mdiscussed with any pretence to learning, 
or show of plausibility. 

In the antecedent observations, we have replicd to the ob- 
jections of Micaiah Towgood; in the subsequent we must 
reply to the remarks of Professor Campbell: for of the various 
subjects which compose the work under review, we can discover 
but a single objection, which has not been repeatedly urged, and 
refuted. La the course of these observations, in which the sapient 
author “ begs leave to offer his services towards giving (us) in- 
formation upon two or three hard words, which (we) use with 
less regard to sense than sound,” P. 74, the obligation which he 
contracts. in borrowing the favor which he bestows, is indeed 
repaid by an acknowledgment. The cause of this liberality, 
although sedulously concealed, is however no secret to the 
reviewers ; nad it been safe to quote the opinions of Mr. Forster 
without cing any authority, they would have been doubtless 


quoted 
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quoted at the source, not retailed, at second hand, from Dr. 
Campbell ; and the names of both parties have been as sedulously 
suppressed, as on other convenient occasiets. 

In the discharge of this undertaking, we are accordingly in- 

JSormed, by our author, that “ the Greek word alpeos, Aeresy, 
properly imports no more than election or choice,” P. 77 : that 
“ it is never employed to denote error of judgment, but has ine 
variably a reference to perverseness of disposition and malig- 
nity,” P.79: that it applics to him who “ makes a division 
contrary to the warnings of his conscience,” to sects and factions 
that sprang up from worldly designs, and served only carnal 
motives, P. 7S: that the application of these “ hard names ts 
an assvemption of infallibility,” P.92: and that © the Apostles 
who could read the human heart, were sparimg of those harsh 
and hostile names.” P. 88. 

The value of this obligation is, however, somewhat diminish- 
ed to those, who have been long since informed, in similar 
language, by Mr. Foster * ; that “ a heretic is no more than one 
whe chooses to join himself to a particular religious sect ;” that 
‘« an heretic in a bad sense must be one who knoreingly espouses 
a false doctrine, is iasincere in his profession, and asserts md 
defends what he is convinced is contrary to Christianity ;” that 
“ heresy is a work of the flesh, and that the heretics of these 
(apostolic) times, are set forth as mer of immoral lives :” that 
“ to know a heretic we must know his heart, and that this 
power was confined to the Apostles, and exercised only through 
the gift of discerning spirits.” But the obligation is rather stale 
to those who have long learned the truth from Dr. Stebbing, 
as inculcated on Mr. Fosters’ memory, m terms which were 
not soon forgotten; “ ‘Though in those parts of the New Tes- 
tament, where matters are only Aistorically declared, Heresy is 
often used in an indifferent sense ; yet in the Epistles which were 
written fo serve as directions to Christians, m the conduct of 
their lives, we are perpetually warned against Heresies, as very 
bad things, ‘This, Sir, is the truth; and if you had set the 
point in this just and proper light, it would have raised, per- 
haps, other seutiments in your hearers, and in your readers +. 

This observation will, perhaps, acquit us of every obligation, 
on the score uf information, to “ the judicious and candid 
Campbell ;” whose “ judgment” in borrowing the errours of his 
precursors, and ‘ candour” in declining to acknowledge the 
obligation, are sufficiently delineated in the choice of two a 
site epithets. As, in our estimation, a benevolent intention is 





- — 


* Sermons. pp. 290. 299. ed. 2d. 
+ Steb. II Let. to Fost. p. 19. Lond, 1735. 
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ever entitled to the same return, as a successful attempt, we shall 
offer our services, in explaining one of those hard terms, on the 
subject of which we have received not a little amusement, at the 
expence of our wise and learned instructors. 1. The term 
avtoxaraxpiros, ‘Lit. iii. 1i. from whence it is determined, 
that heresy is a sin against conscience, signifies, according to 
the genius of the Greek language, and the customs of the 
Jewish people*, se/f-sentenced, se/f-denounced ; “ one who 
stands condemned, not by Ais own conscience before God, but 
by his own mouth before men+.” @. The term Alpess, 
Teen, Ibid. ui. 1.0. which is now’ given a reference to the 
iminoral lives and carnal motives of the possessor, is opposed, in 
the sacred writings, to doctrme, not morals ; and is used in this 
sense In the general directions given to the church for rejecting 
all who avowed their errors t. 3. The gift of intallbility, and 
power of discerning men’s hearts, is consequently unnecessary, 
in the nature of the thing, for exercising this authority in mame 
taining the discipline of the Church ; and as the proper attribute 
of God, was absolutely unpossessed by the Apostles§. 4. Sup- 
posing any giit necessary, it reduces the mjunction given. to 
whole Churches, by the Apostle, Tit. ii. Gal. i, 8. for rejecting 
heretics, to a palpable absurdity; unless we suppose it extended 
to the power of reading men’s hearts. 


| With this observation we may consign Mr. Robert Aspland 
to the fate of Mr. John Jones and Mr. Thomas Belsham : as 
the partner of their praise, not less than the companion of their 
. labours. As we are conscious, how much the success of their 


exertions must depend on the unanimity of their operations ; we 
would not, by stmulating their jealousy, excite any of those 
evil passions, Which by operating m contrary directions, might 
thwart their respective endeavours. ‘The meed of praise, which 
we have to bestow, shall be consequently distmbuted with as 





* Seld. ubi supr. Lib. II. cap. xu. 4 8. p. $22. “ Aiunt autem 
Vy RIN wr Tap * Kite homo judicadat seitpsum (in seipsum legi- 
timum fercbat judicium) etiamsi bona sua non minuerit.’ Id est, 
ubi guis sive actor sive reus futurus ferret in aut de se sentention, 
quam ct adversario cnarraret—properare ei necesse non erat ad 
forum, &c. Forte ex more hoc legitimo judicandi seipsum, orte 
sunt locutienes aliquot S. Pauli, sunrmi inter Judewos Christian- 
| osque sui temporis, theelogi et jurisconsulti. 
2 avToxaTaxpitos @ SEIpSO damnatus ei usurpatur.” 
3 + Steb. I Let. to Fost. p. 16. 11 Let. p. 28, 

{ Seld. ubi supr. p. 328. conf. Lib. 1. cap. viii. p. 117. Steb, 
J Let. p. 28 Il Let. p. 38. 72. 
¢ Steb. ibid. 1 Let. pp, 24, 25. 11 Let. p. 40, 
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impartial a hand as possible. In those qualifications, which 
are calculated to fit them for succeeding in the glorious cause 
which they have espoused, we are at a loss to discover which 
is most uninformed, most confident, or most shallow. And 
though from a rough calculation of their various characteristic 
merits, we are enabled to assign most dulness to Mr. Jones, 
most imbecility to Mr, Belsham, and most malice to Mr. Asp- 
land; we are yet undecided in opinion, which of the triumvirate 
may excel in presumption, 





Art. VII. 4 Help to the Study of the Scriptures, designed to 
assist the Untearned in Reading them with Profit. Bya 
Churchman. 62 pp. Od. Hatchard. 1815. 


AS it is our wish to recommend by our notice certain Tracts to 
general use, so it is our duty by the same notice to caution the 
public against the adoption of others. ‘The ong before us is, 
we are sorry to say, of the last description. ‘The author appears 
to set at nought all the aid of human learning and human reason 
(forgetting that they are both the gifts of God) im the study of 
the Scripture, to direct his readers to look for immediate inspi- 
ration as the only means of understanding the word of. God. 
He, indeed, who will study the Scriptures without praying for the 
crace of God to assist him in his research, will study them to 
very little spiritual advantage ; but he who waits for an experience 
to reveal to lum their meaning and tendency, and refuses the 
assistance of human learning in their interpretation, will study 
them to as little. Grace and reason are equally the gifts of God, 
and the one is given not to supersede, but to assist the other, 
But the author has, by a strange perversion of purpose, given 
little account of the several books of the Old and New ‘Testa. 
ment, as a help to the ignorant. But is not this “ worldly wis- 
dom and science,” and if the Bible is its own interpreter, why 
give a preparatory interpretation? ‘Thus much for his consis- 
tency. Let us now examine these interpretations. 


“ Romans. ‘This epistle was written to Christians the Apostle 
had not yet seen, who lived at Rome which was then the capital or 
chief city of the whole world. It contains a statement of the doc- 
trines of the gospel in regular order. ‘The ground work or first 
principles of the gospel are given in the five first chapters; the 
blessed fruits arising from an experimental knowledge of those 
principles, are displayed in the privileges of the six following 
chapters, and in the precepts or moral duties of the five last. St. 
Paul shews how all mankind are guilty before God; and that the 
gnly way to be justified or accounted righteous in his sight, to 
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obtain pardon, and a title to eternal life, is by believing with the 
heart in Jesus Christ. He proves this by varieus arguments and 
from the example of Abraham, and then shews the practical ten- 
dency of the Jodlieise. No part of scripture is more important 
than this, to be thoroughly read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested. It utterly destroys all ideas of salvation by our own 
works, in part or altogether. It sets before us free redemption, 
justification, and salvation in Christ Jesus alone, and yet shews us 


that the people of Christ will be a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works,” 


Now it is hardly credible that any Churchman, as he is pleased 
to call himself, should be so wilfully ignorant as not to know, or 
so obstinately perverse as, if he does know, not to inform his 
readers of the peculiar circumstances under which this epistle 
was written, that it was addressed to converted Jews, to combat 
and remove their bigotted and mistaken prejudices. [t is much 
better indeed, we confess, that the Bible should be its own inter- 
preter, than that it should be placed in the hands of the lower 


people, accompanied with such wilfully ignorant and erroneous 
juisinterpretations. 





Ant. VIL. The peculiar Claims which the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge has on the Liberality of Churchmen, 
preached at the Church of Aylesbury. By the Rev. C. J. 
Blomfield, M.d. 8vo, 24 pp. is. Od. Rivingtous. 1815. 


IT is with pleasure that we trace the labours of so deep and 
accomplished a scholar as Mr. Blomfield in the cause of our 
pure and apostolic Church. The sermon before us enters into 
no controversial discussion, but it lays down the soundest princi- 
ples, and inculcates the most useful practice. ‘The fullowing ex~ 
tract will give the reader an idea of the simple, clear, and ener- 
getic style in which the exclusive claims of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Kuowledge on the liberality of every - 
true Churchman are enforced. 


“ Tt is cert#in, however, that the Scriptures may be read with 
more or less profit by different persons, according to the different 
mode in which their studies are pursued. It is also certain, that all 
parts of Scripture are not equally important, nor all equally clear ; 
and that all men are not equally qualitied to determine which those 
parts are. ‘The same Spirit,” we know, bestows ‘ diversities of 
gifts: and ‘ divideth to every man severally as he will. It is 
true, indeed, that those passages of Holy Writ, which set forth our 
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duties and God’s glory, which teach us all that is necessary to re- 
gulate our conduct and satisfy our hopes, are so plain and easy, that 
it requires only common sense and a sincere spirit to understand 
them. But there are also many parts, which have a local and par- 
ticular meaning, by the misapplication of which we may be led into 
great and dangerous mistakes, and may fancy ourselves deeply 
concerned in precepts with which in reality we have little or no- 
thing todo. Andit is no imputation cast upon the wisdem or the 
goodness of God, to assert that all parts of the Scriptures are not 
equally intelligible to all men; because this is a defect, (if we may 
use such an expression in treating of such a subject) which atises 
from the natural condition of things, and for which the natural 
condition of things supplies a remedy. For the same diversity of 
talents and education, which renders some men better qualified 
than others to understand and interpret the Bible, provides also a 
resource for the ignorant, in the assistance which they may derive 
from the studies of the more discerning and more learned of their 
brethren. But to say that the Bible, when put into the hands of 
the unlearned, requires no comment nor explanation, is tosay, that 
no important passage of Scripture can bé misunderstood by the 
sincere enquirer after truth; and yet all the numbérless sects, into 
which the Christian world is divided, if questioned as to the autho- 
rity on which they ground their contrary doctrines, refer us to the 
Bible. 

‘“‘ It is not for us to determine whether the mansion of heaven be 
a palace with many gates; but of the countless variety of paths by 
which Christians seek to arrive at it, some must surely be more direct 
and safe than others ; and it is therefore our duty, at the same time 
that we point out to our weaker brethren the high prize of their 
calling, and teach them duly to appreciate its value, it is our duty, 
I say, to place them, if we can, in that line of faith and practice, 
which we ourselves believe to be the safest and the best. Under 
this impression, our Society deemed that its charitable work would 
be incomplete, unless with the Scriptures it should furnish helps to 
the right understanding of them. Accordingly it has distributed to 
a vast nuober of Christians, not only that most excellent summary 
of belief and duty contained in the Liturgy of our Church, but also 
a great variety of excellent treatises, at once brief and perspicuous ; 
in which those practical conclusions are drawn from the text of 
Scripture, which the unlearned and unassisted reader might not so 
readily have perceived. And these are not in any instance the fan- 
ciful and bewildering speculations of visionary men, nor the ravings 
of unlearned enthusiasts ; having been composed by men not more 
remarkable for the warmth of their piety, than for the coolness of 
their judgment, and approved of by the most eminent members of 
the Church. Many, indeed most of them, are expressly directed 
to the edification — comfort of the poor ; and by bringing into one 


point of view the most important passages of Scripture relative to 
Christian faith and practice; by pointing out their connexion and 
mutual 
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mutual dependence; and by enforcing in plain and familiar lan- 

guage the conclusions to be drawn from them, they are well calcu- 

lated to form a storehouse of doctrinal and map divinity for the 
t 


great mass of society; and to counteract the mischievous effects of 
those numberless tracts and expositions of the Scripture, which are 
disseminated with so much zeal by misjudging, though perhaps 
well-intentioned men. The judiciousness of the plan pursued by 
our Society, and its excellent effect upon the minds and hearts of 
the people, those persons are best able to appreciate, who have 
witnessed the joyful alacrity with which the poor receive these 
tracts from the hand of their minister, and the care with which they 
peruse ang preserve them.’’ P. 15. 


After speaking in forcible language of the missionary depart- 
ment of the Society, Mr. Blomfield thus sums up the whole. 


“In speaking of a Society whose objects are so truly Christian, 
and so judiciously pursued, to describe is to commend it. . It is im- 
pertinent to spend many words in praising that, with which no 
well-wisher to the cause of religion can find fault. I will only sug- 
gest one other’ consideration; but that is an important one. If 
Christianity is to be propagated at all, it must be in some particular 
form of profession: as to what this form should be, mankind are 
divided in opinion. The Bible, it is true, is the standard by which 
they are to be judged of: but if every man is to be left, without 
help or guidance, to construct his own creed from the Bible, we 
know that an endless diversity of belief will ensue, and that all can- 
not beright. We believe that in all points of importance, the doc- 
trine and regimen of our Church are scriptural and primitive ; and 
that therefore our profession is the true one. It is possible that we 
may be mistaken; but that does not affect the present question. 
As long as we delicve that we are right, and that others are wrong, 
that is, as long as we are conscientious members of our own esta- 
blishment, it would be difficult to select any charitable institution 
which has equal claims upon our liberality with that, whose object 
is to promote the cause and propagate the blessings of genuine 
Christianity, by putting into the hands of the lower classes of so- 
ciety the volume of Holy Writ, and by teaching them to understand 
the mystery of godliness in that sense, in wh ch so many pious and 
learned men have for so many ages concurred.” P. 18. 


We trust that this Sefmon will have a very wide circulation, 
as by its plain, perspicuous, and most convincing arguments, it 
cannot fail to produce the most beneficial practical results, 
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Art. IX. Waterloo, a Poem, by Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 8vo,. 88 pp. 5s. Stockdale. 1815. 


"THE pleasure which we have received from the poem of Mr. if 
Swift, would almost incline us to retract the observations which we 
ventured in our last number, on the impossibility of cloathing 
patriotic ideas in worthy expressions, or of infusing the spirit of 
triumph into the song, in which it is to be celebrated. Ff in his 1 
Ode on Waterloo, Mr. Swift yields to W. Scott in the more f 
pathetic parts, he more than equals him in the triumphant. Of | 
one circumstance, which we wonder that Mr. Scott has omitted, 


Mr. Swift has taken duwadvantage—that the battle was fought 
on Sunday. 


yl Peete: 


“« It was the Sabbath morn :—the matin chime 
Had pealed the warning of its holy tide ; 
And Wives and Parents on that blessed prime 
With prayer and praise their hearts had occupied ;— 
Unconscious, that even then the battle wide 
Had many an Husband smote, and many a Son.— 
’Twas then, the Gallic Eagle veiled his pride, 
And then, the stubborn Victory was won.— ‘" 
Such power perhaps, that day, had Britain’s Orison.”’ P. 13, | 


The preceding stanza is also excellent. 


«* Triumph !—The blow is sped!—And in its’ speed 
Gop’s arm struck with us !|—’Twas a glorious blow ! 
Never did British swords so nobly feed, 
And never did their feast so nobly flow !— 
Not by the Elements was crushed the foe, 
Nor by the gathered might of Europe’s band,— 
He scaped the deluge of the Northern Snow, 
And the sheer vengeance of the Southern Brand. 
To fall beneath the force of Britain's single hand!” P. 19. 


There are other poems of equal, if not of superior merit in 
his collection. ‘The Proeme in honour of Pitt, is a strain 
worthy of its high subject: Can we say more in its com- 
mendation ? 


* Spirit revered and sorrowed!~Thou, whose care 
Slept not on Albion’s doubtful destiny ! 
Albion, thy living charge, thy dying prayer, 
_ To her consummate glory asks thine eye. 
Bend from thy blessed immortality, | 
And in their prosperous course her sons assure :— 
For they have watched thy word —how faithfully !— : 
And always shall thy counsels, wise and pure, 
Avenge their suffering past, their future peace secure ! on 
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“ Oh when our wrath o’ertook the recreant Gaul, . 
And dashed him forth to exile and to shame : 
When, seated in yon guilty Capital, 
Firm CAsTLere Gu pronounced our victor claim ; 
Thought we not then of Prrr’s inspiring name ?— 
In that proud hour, which Providence hath given, 
To join the Pupil with the Master’s fame, 
Back on its source we saw the tempest driven, 
And his last prayer fulfilled -——— — 


«“ «OH SAVE MY COUNTRY, HEAVEN!” P. xii. 


In another part we find some very spirited stanzas, sung in 
honour of our revered Monarch, at the celebration of the Jubilee 
n Dublin. ‘The two first display a warm and genuine pathos, 
which can tlow from the heart alone. . 

“ God bless the old King !—’Tis the heart-cheeting voice» 
That affection and duty inspire : 
This day in the years of our King we rejoice, 
Our Guardian, our time-honored Sire. 
To ur let us hallow this festival day ; 
The tribute of love and of gratitude pay ; 
And teach from their cradles our children to say, 
God bless him!~—Gop BLESS THE OLD KING! — 





‘“« If seventy winters have silvered his head, 
If care his kind spirit hath bent; 

If the pride of his youth from oar Father be fled, 
Remember—for Us it was spent! 

Remember, how oft hath He waked when we slept, 

How long for his people his vigils He kept, 

How sad, when we smiled, He in secret hath wept— - 

And remember—GopD BLESS THE OLD KiNG!” P. 60. 


This is the first time that we have seen a volume of Mr. Swift's 
poetry, and if he can produce a second resembling it, we care 
not how soon it somes: we shall welcome it with joy. If Mr. 
Swatt will restrain some little exuberance in his ideas, and cor- 
rect some tew melegances in expression, and will submit both to 
some sound crivical discipline, he may fairly claim his place 
among the first poets of the day. ' 


di po wo i alte au 





Art. X. Rosanne; or, a Father's Labour Lost. By Miss 
Hawkins. 3 vols. 8vo. Kivingtons. 1844. 


IF the reader can find resolution sufficient to be jolfed through 
the first seven or eight chapters, he will be amply repuid by the 


reminder of the work. attempt of a father. to educate his 
daughter as an atheist ; the circumstances which first lead her - 
the 
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the knowledge of a God; the subsequent illumination of her 
mind by the truths of Christianity ; and lastly the conversion of 
the parent himself, are most admirably pourwayed. Lvery step 
is traced with calm and masterly precision; there is nothing re- 
volting to nature, or contiary to probability. Above all, there is 
no cant, no fanaticism, no sudden assurances ; but in their stead, 
the most pure, affectionate, and genuine Christianity. We would 
willingly have given a much longer account of this excellent work, 
but we would not anticipate the pleasure which our readers will 
receive from a perusal of the original, which we strongly re- 
commend to general notice. The characters are faithfully drawn, 
and well preserved; the incidents are numerous and interesting, 
and the grave parts are relieved by some happy sallies of humour. 
The first attempt of Rosanne to utter a prayer to that great Being, 
with whose existence she was but just made even acquaiited, is 
a very finely drawn scene. 

Should this novel pass through more editions than one (as we 
most sincerely hope that it may) we should recommend Miss 
Hawkins to amit ad/ the notes. They are by no means equal to 
the remainder, and are little else than the disjointed transcript 
of a common place-book. Some of them contain much good 
sense, but they withdraw the attention froun what is better. 


~s Actin anode 





Art. XE. Caroline Lismore ; or The Errors of Fashion, 
@ Tale. By Alicia Mant. -3s. Od. Law and Whittaker. 
1S 15. 


WE can fairly say of this pleasing little tale, what we can 
seldom say of others which come under our. notice—that we 
wish it was longer. The selfish volatility of fashionable man- 
ners is judiciously pourtrayed in the character of Caroline Lis- 
more, and the diversity of two dispositions equally amiable and 
benevolent, in her country cousins, Marion and Catherine, forms 
a pleasing contrast. ‘The religious sentiments are pure, and un- 
tinctured with fanaticism ; the whole indeed is highly creditable 
both to the invention and taste of the autheress. With the fol- 
lowing. passage, among many, we were much pleased. 


* Mise Lismore, ~ however, ae es poe solitude, and less to the 
employment of her time, quickly ig apartment, and joined 
her aunt, who regularly “ the morning in directing the vertu 
ef her daughters. Nor here could the neglected Caroline feel 
that. satisfaction she was. wishing to find ; for in being a witness to 
the. proficiency her cousin Catherine had made in her varieus ac- 
cemplishments, and the very great progress of Marion, she could 


only 
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only perceive her own deficiencies, and feel her self-consequenee 
dwindle into nothing. Catherine read both French and Italian 
with accuracy and elegance ; Caroline scarcely understood a word 
of either language. Catherine, in her execution at the piano- 
forte, could master the most difficult passage with ease and firm- 
ness; Caroline was just able to accomplish a few waltzes and 
country-dances. In every other pursuit the same difference might 
have been traced, and Caroline could sufficiently discern this to 
feel much uneasiness from the comparison. Mrs. Conway per- 
ceived the distressed countenance of her niece, and fearing she felt 
fatigue, advised her to lie on the sofa. This offer was declined, 
when Mrs. Conway good-humouredly said, ‘ You are, perhaps, 
tired of seeing us accomplish our morning duties ; learning cer- 
tainly is not interesting to a looker-on. I believe we must have a 
little relaxation on your account to-day, and Retbape you will give 
us some new music; we have not had any very lately from town.’ 

** This was one of the tenderest things Mrs. Conway could have 
touched, for Caroline felt her own inferiority too much to attempt 
playing after her cousin. She now, for the first time, was aware 
that there might be times when she should regret the want of 
knowledge she so deeply experienced: at home, in the circles of 
her father’s drawing-room, however fashionable might be an exhi- 
bition of talent, and she was one of the first votaries of fashion, a 
deficiency of this sort in herself was felt but little; her fortune, 
and the consequence derived from her early establishment in the 
sphere of fashionable life, never failed to surround her by a crowd 
of flattering admirers, whose professions she could listen to, and 
whose opinions she could dictate, by that vein of trifling and lively 
conversation she had so completely learned from Mrs. Carr, with 
out one of those solid principles, which would have been absolutely 
necessary to her acceptance with a more ratianal circle ; or without 
those gratifications, less important indeed than these, but by ne 
means of small consideration in the education of a young woman 
for life.” P. 59. 





————e— = — 


Art. XII. Discipline, a Novel. By the Author of Self-Con- 
troul. Svols. 12mo, 11: 4s. Longman. 1815. 


IF we were to speak generally of this work, we should say that 
it was both an amusing and an mstructive story, and that those 
who are in the habit of recewimg either pleasure or advantage 
from reading novels, would receive both from the oné before us. 
But if we were desired to enter more particularly into ts merits 
we should withdraw some portion of our commendation. The 
incidents are improbable, the changes violent, and the religious 
principles are not without some slight tinge ef fanaticism. — Still 

however 
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however there is very little to which we would object, but we 
would rather recommend it as displaying in a just and true light 
the determined apathy, and the coldhearted selfishness, generated 
by the flutter, the dissipation, and the eternal round of amuse- 
ments in fashionable life. ‘This is well drawn in the volumes 
before us, and cannot be read without effect. The most ori- 
ginal portion however of the work is the description of Highland 
manners at the conclusion. ‘These are faithfully pourtrayed and 
cannot fail to interest both the Scotch and the English reader, 
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to which is added, the practical Life of a true Christian, in the Account of the 
Good Steward as the Great Mediator; with a Memoir and a Portrait of the 
Author. Foolscap, 8vo. 5s. in boards, 

A popular Account of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; with a Description of the Monu- 
ments, and other interesting Particulars, 
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676 . Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Reginald Heber’s Bampton Lecture Sermons will 
shortly appear. 


A Volume of Letters on the constrained celibacy of the 
Church of Rome; is in the Press. 


Mr. Sumner’s Treatise on the Being and Attributes of G od, 


which obtained the Premium of 400/, at Aberdeen, is printing in 
two octavo Volumes. 


Dr. Henning of the Hot-wells Bristol, is preparing for the 
Press, a Work on Pulmonary Consumption. 


Mr. Meadley, Author of the Memoirs of Algernon Sidney, 


and Dr. Paley, is cullecting Materials for a Life of Johu 
Lampden. 


A new Volume of Paris Chit-Chat, being a third, is in the 
Press, and also a new Edition of the preceding Volumes. 


Mr. Ackermann is preparing for publication, in imitation of 
Chalk, by Prout, representing the various Characters of Boats, 


Barges, and Rustic Cottages, designed to assist the young 
Student in Landscape and Marine Drawing. 


Mr. John Varley has nearly mere a new System of 
Perspective. 


Mr. Rowlandson is engaged in a new Work, entitled, the 
World in Miniature, containing Engravings of small Groups 


of Figures of every possible kind, for landscape decoration. 


Mr. Booth has in the Press a Treatise on Flower topes & 
containing Instructions for acquiring a perfect Knowledge of 
Art, also’ Directions for producing the various Tints, by G. 
Brookshaw, Esq. 
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